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JACOBITES TRANSPORTED TO 
VIRGINIA. 


THERE is a tradition in my family that an 
ancestor (Angus Shaw), who was a lieutenant 
inthe Mackintosh Regiment which took part 
in the Jacobite rising of 1715, had subse- 
quently been transported to “ white servi- 
tude” in Virginia, whence he returned to 
Strathnairn after seven years. 

Attempts to verify this tradition in 
England have always proved futile, but I 
have at last succeeded in tracing Angus 
Shaw’s name in a List of Rebel Prisoners 
imported by Captain Edward Trafford in 
the Elizabeth and Anne from Liverpool. 
The list is contained in the Virginian 
Colonial Archives, 1716, and is dated Jan. 14 
in that year. 

_ As many of your readers may be interested 
In the details—some no doubt may trace 
lost relatives—I send the list to you for 
publication. The history of the gallant 


conduct of these Highlanders is told in 
Harrison Ainsworth’s ‘ Preston Fight.’ Their 
leader, Brigadier Mackintosh, effected his 
escape from Newgate Prison, and his son 
settled in Georgia, a grandson becoming a 
well-known revolutionary general. 

The treatment of the Jacobite prisoners 
was very harsh ; many were executed ; and 
the fate of those who were transported may 
be gathered from the petition of which J 
enclose a copy. This is also taken from 
the Virginian Colonial Archives. 

It is curious to reflect that the son of 
Angus Shaw, the prisoner at Yorktown in 
1716, was to be found among the officers of 
the British Army which capitulated at the 
same place in 1781, a striking tribute to the 
liberal policy of Pitt, who enlisted the High- 
landers in the British service. 

1. List OF REBEL PRISONERS TRANSPORTED 

TO VIRGINIA. 

29 under Indenture. Carr, Robert 
Blaekwood, James Chisholm, Adam 
Bruce, Robert Copeland, Robert 
Carus, Christopher Cruster, William 

*Clark, Duncan *Davidson, Owen 
Dickinson, George Donaldson, Jno. 
Dunbar, John Donaldson, William 
Foster, Thos. Duncan, Robert 
Graham, Fergus Dunn, William 
Hume, Francis Ferguson(= Farquhar- 
Kennedy, Jno. son) 

*Mackintosh, James *Ferguson, Alex. 

*Mackintosh, James *Ferguson, James 

*Mackintosh, John *Ferguson, Lawrence 

*Mackintosh, Jno. *Ferguson, Patrick 

*McPherson, Owen *Finley, William 
Menzies, Arch. Finny, Jno. 

Nisbet, James Glendinning, Jno. 
Robertson, Jno. Grant, Robert 


*Shaw, Angus Harris, Jno. 
*Shaw. Donald Henderson, Charles 
*Smith, Robert Johnson, James 


Jobnston, John 
Kerr, Alex. 
Kid, Alex. 
Lindsay, James 
Lowder, George 
Lyon, William 
Mackenzie, Alex. 
*Mackgilwray, Donald 
*Mackilway, William 
*Mackintosh, David 
*Mackintosh, James 
*Mackintosh, Jno. 
Macknaughton, 
Malcolm 
Mackruther, William 
*Macquin (Macqueen), 
Daniel 
Malcolm, James 
Marjoribanks, George 
Martin, William 
Maxwell, William 


Stewart, Jno. 
Stewart, Jno. 
Stewart, Jno. 
Stewart, Malcolm 
Stewart, Robert 
Stewart, Robert 
Thomson, Daniel 
Turner, William 


83 not Indented. 
Abbot, Fred. 
Abercrombie, Jno. 
Allen, Thos. 
Anderson, Rob. 
Arnot, David 
Betty, Alex. 
Brown, Jno. 
Bruce, Alex. 
Burns, Jno. 
Cane, Hugh 
Carr, Alex. 
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Menzies, Robert Wite, Alex. 

Michy, Jno. Wite, Jno. 

Mundell, Jno. Wood, James 

Murray, Jas. Wright, William 

*Noble, William 

Ogilvy, J Died at Sea. 
aterson, James * 

Peter, James 

Peter, Jno. 

Pitillo, John Bought off at Liverpool 


Pray, James 
Prophet, Silvester 
Robertson, James 
Robertson, Robert 
Rutherford, Jno. 
*Shaw, William 
Stroack, William 
Stewart, Alex. 
Stewart, Alex. 
Stewart, Donald 
Stewart, James 
Stewart, Jno. 
Stewart, Patrick 
Stewart, Robert 
Urquhart, James 


*Farquharson, Donald, 
for £50. 

Gunter, Jno. 
Johnston, Robert 
Kerr, John 
Montgomerie, Nicholas 
Ogston, James 
Rose, Robert, for £40 
Rutherford, George 
Rutherford, John 
Tankard, Walter 


Bought off at Cork. 
McLachlan, Areh. 


Watson, Jas. Powhows, Joe 
Watson, Jas. *Smith, Charles 
Watt, Alex. Stewart, Alex. 


2. PETITION OF REBEL PRISONERS TRANSPORTED 
TO VIRGINIA. 

Unto His Excellency, Governor Spotiswood of 
Virginia—This humble representation of the 
Gentlemen and othere Prisoners transported 
aboard the Elizabeth and Anne of Liverpool 
from Brittain to York, in Virginia. 

Whereas pursuant to the orders of the Govern- 
ment we are brought to this place which as is 
humblie conceded is all that we are obliged to 
perform. Notwithstanding to our great surprise 
we were not only before our coming off from 
Liverpool but even since our arrivall in this 
Country are menaced and threatened to be bound 
in a solitude of a certain number of years yea and 
a good many of us actually disposed of and all 
this to make up a sum of money for Sir Thomas 
Johnstone Parliament man for Liverpool (who 
pretends a right to us) and some other merchants 
concerned with him in this matter. Wherefore 
wee are obleidged to apply ourselves in all Sub- 
missiveness to your Excellency for Justice, seeing 
wee humblie imagine that upon our being trans- 
ported to this place, the intent of the Government 
to be fulfilled and no more lyable to any further 
punishment, since by the known laws of Brittain, 
not only in the reign of the late King Charles, 
but more particularlie extended, ratified and 
approven in the eight year of the late King 
William that even in the cases of treason and 
Rebellion, no man can be transported out of the 
Kingdom unless he be first judiciallie convict of 
the crime and likewise give his free consent to 
the transportation in open Court. Far less can 
any British subject with out consenting thereto 
be sold or oblidged to serve for any space of 
years unless the former Laws were either alto- 
gether abrogate or the effect of them suspended 
for a certain time—neither of which as we conceive 
can here be pretended. Wee are all of us now 


* Clan Chattan (Mackintosh) names. 


taken from aboard the Ship, and the remaining 
part of us imprisoned in York Town (where our 
entertainment is very ordinary) except seven or 
eight of our number, who each of them pay the 
Master of the Ship five guineas for their passage, 
who are still detained aboard, upon what design 
wee conceive not, only two of that number 
excepted, John Stewart and William Maxwell, 
who upon Sunday last were carried from aboard, 
and taken up the River upon what design wee 
know not. 

It is therefore hoped your Excellency will 
consider our present circumstances and give such 
orders for our liberation as in Justice you shall 
see fitt, or be pleased to call one or two of our 
number before you and hear us upon the subject 

Norman SuHaw. 

Swatow, China. 


CONCERNING THE GRANDFATHER 
AND FATHER OF SIR GEORGE 
ETHEREGE. 


(See ante, p. 341.) 


A LETTER of September, 1625, sent by the 
Company to Capt. Henry Woodhouse, 
Governor, printed in Lefroy’s ‘ Memorials,’ 
is of interest in itself, and because it is signed 
by 12 of the Company who subscribe them- 
selves “ Your euer loving ffrends.’’ The 
name of “George Etheredge ”’ is the last. 
This letter asserts :— 

The Somer Islands, we take to be noe comon- 
wealth but a private Inheritance inclosed to the 
use of the Purchasers, Yet we graunt that if a 
Virginia shipp be driven distressed indeed vpon 
those Islands as sometymes it soe falls out It 
ought in reason to be relieved. But this case is 
farr otherwise, forr if shippes of Holland or 
of our own coast townes wch haue noe interest 
nor inheritance here, under couller of distresse 
to be relieved, shall observe there tymes to prvent 
us in bringinge pruisions, and driving a trade wth 
our Tennants and Servants bearing away our 
Cropp, and taking the pryme of our marketts here, 
whereby (as the proverbe is) we fish after there 
netts, as this late shipp of Bristol, wch returned 
wth as much tobacco as of that kind furnished 
halfe this kingdome for one whole yeare for what 
case are wee if you suffer these thinges. Wee 
plant and they reape. 

The Bermudans are advised to deny 
such traders “trade or entertaynment.” 
Tf the Bristol ship returns she is not to leave 
port until she has paid 4d. a pound for the 
Company’s use on the tobacco she had 
previously carried away. Then comes com- 
plaint of the quality of the tobacco shipped. 
Then, advice to the planters to plant sugar- 
cane, grape-vines and mulberry-shoots, and 
to look out for them once planted, keeping 
them free from ants and worms. They send 


“silke seeds wch came of this last yeares 
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Spannish wormes,” and beg the planters to 
return specimens of their first year’s trial of 
silk-producing. The owners declare :— 

It cannott be denyed but that the wrongs done 

unto vs by our Tennants in those Islands hath soe 
discouraged the most of vs that wee were ready 
to give over the Plantacon. 
They commend Gov. Woodhouse’s admini- 
stration of an oath “to ptvent their devices.” 
This seems to have met with small favour, 
and in the protest the Rev. Mr. Stirke and 
the Rev. Mr. Bernard had joined. The 
owners say, “In truth we could wish you 
had proceeded in a more milder manner wtb 
them both,” as ministers are very valuable 
to the community and other ministers will 
not go out unless they expect good treat- 
ment. The Earl of Warwick bas long known 
Mr. Bernard and pleads in his behalf. Mr. 
Stirke complains that he has not received 
any of his last year’s salary of 540lbs. 
of tobacco and is in great want. Certain 
private individuals ask for cedar-trees to 
be cut from their own lands and the Governor 
is asked to investigate the matter of the 
Widow Jacob’s goods, which were landed on 
the island but seem to have been lost and 
for which she has not received restitution 
(Lefroy, op. cit., i., pp. 357-61). 

Another letter to Gov. Woodhouse, dated 
March 21, 1625/6, contains this item :— 

Thirdlie the 9 ounces of Ambergreece found 
floating within the bounds of Mr Etheridge his 
land, we suppose it to be in the nature of a 
wracke and that according to our lawes the one 
moyetie of the fynders pte weh is one quarter 
of the whole belongs to Mr Etheridge the other 
moyetie thereof belonging to the Companie we 
have receaued. 

This letter is printed by Lefroy, ‘ Me- 
morials,’ i., pp. 372-78, who gives 10 names 
of the signers and then says, “‘ and 12 more 
names.” Was Etherege’s name one ? 

A letter from the Bermuda Company 
“To the Inhabitants and Planters of the 
Somer Islands,” London, Sept. 20, 1626, 
announces the sending of Capt. Phillip 
Bell, Esq., as Governor and successor to 
Capt. Woodhouse. This letter cautions 
against excessive planting of tobacco, as 
some other employment ‘in short tyme 
may be of more profitt and better repu- 
tacon.” It urges the planting of mulberry- 
trees and aniseed, and protests against the 
sending of poor tobacco, as Virginia or 
Spanish tobacco is, much of it, better than 
that from the Somers Islands. The com- 
plaint is made that the tenants are not 
dealing fairly with the owners, the former 
putting so many charges on the owners 


that the latter’s profit is entirely eaten up. 
The owners refuse to stand for servants’ 
wages but will pay their share of the levy 
on the marketable crop for the mainten- 
ance of the King’s Castle. This letter is 
signed by 14 members. Fifth in the list is 
Georg Etheridg (ibid., i., pp. 397-99). 

A part of the difficulty came from the 
imposition of 9d. a pound by the Crown 
through the establishment of a _ royal 
monopoly of tobacco by 1625. It was 
impossible for the settlers to pay this and 
make a profit. Some suffered arrest for 
debt (Scott, op. cit., -ii., p. 291). The 
company appealed to Parliament, which 
appealed to Charles I., stating that this 
imposition was six times greater than that 
due according to the charter. Aside from 
this, the island was in a prosperous way by 
1629, increasing in population and live stock 
(tbid., ii., p. 292). 

According to the lawsuit early referred 
to, the oldest son of George Etherege, the 
shareholder, was in Bermuda in 1628. 
The following extract from the Bermuda 
records, “At a Council [in Bermuda], 20 
Decem., 1630,” indicates that he was still 
there, was called Capt. George Etherege and 
had probably become resident on his father’s 
property. 

In a contraversy betweene Thomas Jennings 
on the one part, and Mr George Etheridg on the 
other parte. We whose names are herevnder 
written being Deputed to decide the same differ- 
ence, by order from the Right Worll Capt Roger 
Wood Esquier Gournor and Capt generall of the 
Somer Islands wth consent of both parties, doe 
conclude agree and Arbitrate in maner ffollowing. 

Imps on condition that Capt Jennings do 
absolutely leaue the Land that hee lately had in 
occupation in Pagett’s Tribe into the hands 
of the said George Etheridg: in recompence 
thereof the said George Etheridg is to pay vnto 
the said Capt Jennings ffor his seuerall Laboures 
and buildings The particular sommes of To- 
bacco ffollowing :— 
ffor filling 3 acres of Land at 24 Ib. 


tobac per aker The. 
ffor 150 ffoote of Tobacco Housing newly 
built .. 723 


ffor building 2 roomes and turning a 


paire of stayers as, 
ffor rebuilding a kitchen freely given .. 0 
ffor newe buildinge Storehouse at the 

water side... ate 
ffor paleing of a garden .. 
ffor a Locke and a key for the dwelling 


House es 8 
ffor setting a Table, Bench and Dresser 

in the kitchen Ae 4 
ffor a Locke on the kitchen dore.. ‘<a 4 
ffor making a greate water Trough .. 20 
ffor making 2 Hog troughes 
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ffor arerages for seruants 2 yeares -. 220 
ffor 8000 eares of corne at 12 Ibs. tob. 
ffor Potatoes on the ground alloweing 
vnto Capt Jennings 1001b. weight 
of planting roots... 100 
ffor a Diall and an Iron hoope .. ee 4 
687 


Prouided alwaies. and it is expressely agreed 
that Mr George Etheridge shall not make It 
appeare vy the next from England, out of John 
Brookes his letters to his Landlord Capt George 
Etheridg, that he the said John Brookes hath 
not accoumpted fformerly to the said Capt 
Etheridge the charge of Building the Warehouse 
at the waterside with. Locke and hinges therevnto 
belonginge, and alsoe the charge of making 
3 water Troughes now remaining about the 
dwelling house Then the said Mr George 
Ethridge shall pay vnto Capt Jennings soe 
much Tobacco for the said Warehouse and 
Troughs as shalbe aiudged by Workemen. In 
witness whereof wee haue herevnto sett our 
hands the day and year aboue written 
WILLIAM SAyYLE THOMAS Woop 
CHRIST. PARKER RIcHARD SOUTHWORTH 
(Lefroy, op. cit., i., pp. 520-21.) 


The report of doings ‘At a Council 
Table [Bermuda] 17 Jan. 1630/1,” records 
the charge against John Rose, master of 
the ‘“‘ Shipp Tyger Rideing at anker in the 
king’s harbour in the Somer Islands,” 
of speaking treason or petty treason in 
November, 1630. The charge was made 
by Mr. Nathaniell Ward. Rose and Ward 
had some words about stealing custom of 
tobacco. Rose said, ‘That he would 
steale the coustome of his tobacco in 
despight of the Coustomers, and the king’s 
teeth.” Ward reproved him, whereat Rose 
appeared very sorrowful. Nathaniell Stowe, 
also present, said Rose had so spoken, was 
sorrowful and had said to Ward, *‘ You doe 
so vex me that you make me say you know 
not what.’> Then was heard 
the attestation of Mr. Georg Etheredge vpon 
oath who saith that vpon some speeches that 
grewe betweene Capt Chaddocke and John Rose 
about coustome of tobacco, the said Rose said 
in his hearing that he would steal coustome of 
Tobacco in despight of his Maties teeth and his 
coustomers. (Signed) Gro ETHERIDGE. 

The Governor and Council decided Rose 
should be committed to prison till the 
departure of the ship and reported to the 
honorable Company. The ship sailed Jan. 
20, 1630/1, three days after the judgment 
was passed (ib7d. i. pp. 522-23). 


The ‘ Colonial Records, Bermuda, Deeds, 
&ec., A.D. 1622 to 1676’ (in the Office of the 
Colonial Secretary, Hamilton, Bermuda), 
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give (p. 3) the deed of transfer of the land 
known as “* Incognita ” lying between (? MS. 
torn here) the land * of George Etheridge, 
Vintnor and Sir Will Wade” from William 
Burgis to Michael Evans on May 3, 1643. 
The deed next entered conveys the two 
shares Incognita from Michael Evans to 
Laurence Underwood on Sept. 15, 1645. 
The position of the land is here similarly de- 
scribed. 

When Richard Norwood’s survey of 1662/3 
was published with a map, a list of the ad- 
venturers and their holdings was given with 
the latter, numbered according to the allot- 
ments on the map. Under * Pagets Tribe ” 
holding 32 is listed as in the possession of 
Mr Henry Moore of Pembroke Tribe (formerly 
Capt George Etheridge) foure shares in the occupa- 
tion of severall tennants. . . . In all foure 
shares lying together ; Abutting at ye south end 
vppon Long pont and bayes in Crow-lane called 
ye salt kettles. Lying betweene ye lands last 
before entred to ye eastward, and ye lands next 
following to ye westward conts 98 [acres]. 
Lefroy reproduces Norwood’s 1663 map 
opposite p. 645, vol. ii., where allotment 
numbered 32, Paget’s Tribe, is seen to be 
identical with allotment 13 in the same tribe 
on the 1622 map. 

The Manchester Papers in the Public 
Record Office, at present inaccessible to me, 
might give more precise information as to 
when Etherege disposed of his shares in the 
Somers Islands Company. 

The Etherege family history in the course 
of the seventeenth century affords pic- 
turesque contrasts. The grandfather ap- 
pears as a solid substantial gentleman- 
citizen, with large vision, eager to equip 
his sons well for life, to bring about advan- 
tageous marriages for all his children, pre- 
serving his confidence in plantation enter- 
prises when others were ready to give them 
over, and sending out his oldest son as a 
young Bermuda planter. This son, Capt. 
George Etherege, figures favourably in the 
island councils and is preoccupied with 
tobacco warehouses, water-troughs, hog- 
troughs and the minutiew of the planter’s life 
of that time. How soon after his marriage 
did he return to Bermuda, one wonders, 
and was his oldest son, the future dramatist, 
born there? The latter part of the grand- 
father’s life is reflected in the lawsuit sum- 
marized in my earlier paper (Zhe Times 
Literary Supplement, Feb. 16, 1922). By 
1656 his oldest son, Capt. Etherege, has 
died; his unsatisfactory and undutiful 
second son, John, has brought suit to 
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prevent provision for the six children of 
Capt. Etherege, left without means of sup- 
port until the grandfather transfers to their 
use his property in Kent at the instigation of 
their uncle, John Powney, and uncle by 
marriage, John Whitfield, who are to hold it 
in trust. 


The fine old grandfather is by this time 
a man of about 80 years, sick in body, 
distressed in mind. There is a very human 
appeal in his depositions when he states 
his plans and provisions for his two sons 
and their frustration, and his making pro- 
vision for his grandchildren ** as in nature 
and conscience he thought he was bound 
to do.” 


By 1664 his grandson, the young drama- 
tist, has seen his first play successfully pro- 
duced and is taken into the courtly group of 
gentlemen wits and boon companions of 
Charles II. Thereafter his life in London 
is what we should expect of the companion 
of Rochester and Sedley. In 1670 he is 
secretary to the English Ambassador to 
Constantinople, Sir Daniel Harvey, and 
writes from there a colourful description 
of the arrival of‘:the Grand Signior 
Times Literary Supplement, Nov. 10, 1921). 
His finest play, ‘The Man of Mode,’ 
produced in 1676, was dedicated to the 
Duchess of York and represented actual 
gallants of the courtly group in_ thinly 
veiled disguise upon the stage. His knight- 
ing and marriage belong to 1679 apparently. 
By 1685 he is made English Ambassador to 
Ratisbon, well provided for financially by 
allowance and pension, but exiled from 
London and his friends, and conscious, as he 
says in his letter to Dryden, that ‘* Nature 
no more intended me for a Politician than she 
did you for a Courtier ” (‘ Letter Book,’ p. 
65, Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 11,513). One loses 
sight of him after January, 1689. His sense 
of his own uselessness at Ratisbon, after 
the governmental change in England, prob- 
ably led to his flight to Paris reported by 
his secretary. Only Luttrell, in his * Diary,’ 
records his death by February, 1691, in Paris 
(see also The Times Literary Supplement, 
Feb. 23, 1922). 


This investigation of the family history is 
not without value as proof of the excellence 
of the stock and the respectability of the 
Etherege family prior to that age of licence, 
the Restoration. D. Foster. 


Mount Holyoake College, South Hadley, 
Mass., U.S.A. 


MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS IN 
BEDFORD CHURCHES, CHAPELS 
AND BURIAL-GROUNDS. 


St. Peter DE MERTON. 
(See ante, p. 325.) 


17. 2hyds. e. from 16 on a m.us.3; w.f.w. 
Sacred to the memory of Grace, daughter of John 
and Mary Ann Little, of the Crescent, Bedford. 
and late of Pitchcombe Houre, Gloucestershire. 
She died January 7th, 1838. 
“Thou art gone to the grave, but ’twere wrong 
to deplore thee, 
When God was thy ransom, thy guardian, and 
uide ; 
He gave thee, He took thee, and He will 
restore thee, 
And death hath no sting, for the Saviour hath 
died.” 


18. 2ft. n. from 17 on a med. bath s.; w.f.w., 
rapidly perishing. In affectionate remembrance 
of Sarah Cowlgrave,* who departed this life 
D... 25, 185(1?), aged 43 years. ..so Henry 
Cowlgrave, who departed this life June 5, 1841, 
aged 11 years. 

19. 2}yds. e. from 18 on a m.u.s.; w.f.w. In 
memory of Mary, relic of Richard Barker, late 
of St. Mary’s Parish, departed this life October 
17th, 1832, aged 61 years. 

‘*The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away ; 
blessed be the name of the Lord.” 

20. 1}ft. s. from 19 on a m.u.s.3; w.f.w. In 
memory of Charles (son of) Benjamin and Mary 
Clay, died June 28th, 1811, aged 1 year and 3 
months. Also of John Clay, son of the above, 
died August 10th, 1832, aged 10 years. 

21. 10}yds. e. from 20 on a m.u.s.3 w.f.w. 
Sacred to the memory of James Robert Storrs, 
many years Captain in the Bedford Militia, and 
late of the First Royal Veterans, who died July 7, 
1828, aged 67 years. 

** Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord, from 
henceforth yea saith the spirit, that they may rest 
from their labours and their works do follow them.” 

22. Close to 21 n. from it on a m.u.s.; w.f.w. 
In memory of William Drew, who died Decr. 23, 
1810, aged 44 years. 

23. l?yds. from 21 on a t.u.s.; w.f.w. In 
memory of Elizabeth, daughtr. of Willm. and 
Margaret Tucker, who died Jany. 28th, 1851, 
aged 34 years. Also the above Margaret Tucker, 
who died May 6, 1852, aged 72 years. 

24. 3yds. n.e. from 23 on a t. and broad uss. ; 
w.f.w. In memory of John Horn Gow, Esqr., 
who departed this life on the 7th of November, 
1844, aged 47 years. 

‘*His life was hid with Christ in God; when 
Christ who was his life shall appear, then shall he 
also appear with him in glory.”’—Colossians iii. 34. 

25. lft. s. from 24 on a very s.u.s.: w.f.w., 
13}ins. w., 13$ high. To the memory of Elizabeth 
Willes, who died July 11th, 1840, aged 5 months. 

26. lyd. e. from 25 on a m.u.s.; w.f.e. and w. 
Ici reposent les restes mortels de Jean Francois 
Dupont, natie de la ville de Dijon en France, 


* 1851. Sarah Colgrave, St. Peter's, Decr., 28; 
44 years. G. A. Burnaby, Rector. 
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ex soldat volontaire 83. regiment de Yarmice' 
ae riale et professeur de langue frangaise en cette 
e depuis quinze ans. Il eut un ami, son epouse 
n bi oe te il est mort chreti . . . lundi, 6 Juin, 1831, 
age 34 an-. John Francis Dupont, son of John 
Francis Dupont and Maria Henley his wife, born 
February 5th, 1828, died February 27th, 1828, 

27. lft. s. from 26 on a m.us.; w.f.w. In 
memory of Isaac Henley Handscomb, born 
March 3rd, 1767, died March 10th, 1838. 

28. lft. s. from 27 on a m.u.s.; w.f.w. In 
memory of Anne the beloved wife of one Henley 
— born July 6th, 1768, died March 14th, 
1845. 

** Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God.” 

29. l}yd. n.e. from 26 on @ m.us.; w.f.w. 
Sacred to the memory of Charlotte Edwards, 
daughter of John and Charlotte Edwards, who de- 
parted this life September 15th, 1834, aged 14 years. 

30. 6ins. n. from 29 on a@ m.u.s.3 w.f.w. 
Sacred to the memory of Lois Cleeve, "relict of 
the late Revd. Alexander Cleeve, who died the 
4th of April, 1837, aged 85. 

“Calm on the bosom of thy God, 

Fair spirit, rest thee now, 

E’en while with us thy footsteps trod 
His seal was on thy brow; 

Dust to its narrow home beneath, 
Soul to its peace on high, 

They that have seen thy | look i in death 
No more may fear to die.” 

31, 2yds. e. from 30, on a square-shaped and 
rather tall wh. s. altar tomb surmounted by an urn 
the lower part of which has carved foliage, above 
which are four cherubs’ heads at sides. The tomb 
is surrounded by iron rails about 3ft. high. 

s. In memory of James Hallowell, who de- 
parted this life on the 30 of April, 1830, in the 81st 
year of his age. 

e. In memory of Susanna, wife of James 
Hallowell, who departed this life op the 16th of 
Febry., 1829, in the 69th year of his age. 

n. Blank. 

w. In memory of Mary, the wife of James 
Hallowell, who departed this life on the 19th May, 
1809, in the —9 (?) year of his age. Wing. 

32. 4tyds. e. from 31, on a m.us.; w.fw 
Ann, the wife of William’ Hall, departed this life 
February the 14th, 1836, aged 57 years. Also of 
William Hall, who died’ Novr. 10th, 1840, aged 
63 years. 

33. 2 yds. e. from 32, on a m.us.3 w.f.w. 
In memory of John Peer, who died Dec. 31st, 1821, 
aged 3 years, also of Sarah Peer, who died Nov. 
2nd, 1839, aged 14 years, and of John Peer, who 
died Oct. 23rd, 1844, aged 13 years, sons and 
daughter of William and Jane Peer. 

* All that pass by behold this stone 

And mind how soon these were cut down. 
Death doth not always warning give, 
So pray be careful how you live.’’ 

34. 6in. n. from 33, on a m.us.; w.f.w. In 
memory of William Peer, who departed this life 
March the 30th, 1846, aged 58 years. 


Life is uncertain.” 


35. 8 yds. e. from 34, on a m.uws.; w.f.w. In 
memory of John Sanders, who Aenentedl this life | 
on the 22nd of June, 1847, aged 45 years, also of | 


Sarah Sanders, wife of the shein, ‘who died July 
12, 1871. Aged 72 ..ar. 

36. lyd. s.e. from 35, on a m.u.s.; w.f.w. In 
memory of three dear little children of Edwd. 
Moore and Beatrice Jane Boultbee. Sydney 
Beatrice, died March 13th, 1855, aged 5 years 8 
months, Sydney Frederick, died Novr. 2 (?), 1845, 
aged 9 months 26 days, Sydney Beatrice, died 
Feby. 29th . . ., aged 10 months (?) days. 


37. ljyd. s. from 36, on a m.us.; wfw. “I 
heard a voice from Heaven saying unto me, 
Write, Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord.” —14th Rev., 13th v. Sacred to the memory 
of Edwd. Symons’ Ommanney, Esqre., who de- 
parted this life May 9th, 1848, aged 68. (There is 
a stone body-length to this grave with a carved 
full length.) 

2ft. s. from 37, on a m.u.s.; w.f.w., which 
Wi. has a stone body-length and a similar carved 
cross as 37. In memory of Catherine, relict of 
John Moray, Esq., of Elstead, Sussex, obt. 
November 21, 1847, stat 70. 

39. lyd.s. from 38, ona m.u.s.; w.f.w. Sacred 
to the memory of William Macaulay, only child 
of William Drake Rayment and Mary Ann, his 
wife, born January 5th, 1831, died July 25th, 1845, 

‘* Weep not for me, I live with Christ.” 

40. l}yd.s. from 39, ona long ob. wh. s. altar 
tomb, about 5yds. e. from chancel window. 

s. In memory of Thomas Lynch Goleborn, 
Esquire, who died at Brickhill House in this 
parish, January 7th, 1837, aged 66 years. 

e. In memory of Catherine, only daughter of 
Thomas L. Goleborn, Esqr., and ‘Catherine his 
wife, who died March 28, 1813, aged 48 years. 
Miller. 

n. In memory of Catherine, wife of Thomas 
Lynch Goleborn, Esquire, who died at Brickhill 
House in this parish, February 2nd, 1839, aged 74 
years. 

w. Coat of arms. 

41. 2ft. s. from 40, on a m.u. and narrow s.; 
w.f.w. In memory of George Sutton, who died 
Febry. 22d, 1813, aged 62 years. 

42. 1}ft. s. from 41, on a t.uws.; w.f.w. In 
memory of Charles Purser,* who departed this life 
February 10th, 1834, in the 64th year of his age. 

43, 1}ft. s. from 42, on a m.ws.; w.f.w. In 
memory of Elizabeth Purser. who departed this 
life on the 30th of January, 1829, aged 70 years. 


L. H. CHAMBERS. 
(T’o be continued.) 


An ILLUSTRATION OF THE BESTIARY ?— 
In*Cutts’s ‘Scenes and Characters of the 
Middle Ages’ (London, 1902), on p. 473, 
is an illustration from a manuscript, in the 
lower margin of which there is a ship sur- 
rounded by a flight of gulls; a whale is in 
the foreground, with a water-line close to the 
top of its body. Close by is a rowboat with 
two persons in it. On the whale two persons 


‘are standing, evidently building a fire. 


* Charles Purser was churchwarden in 1821. 
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At the left corner, in a foliated circle, is an 
elephant with a creature below which seems 
to be an imaginative conception of a 
crocodile. At the right, in a similar circle, 
is an ostrich. Underneath Cutts has 
inscribed: ‘An Early Representation of 
the Whale Fishery.’ In the text he further 
comments :— 

A very curious and interesting manuscript 
(Add. 27,695) recently acquired by the British 
Museum, which appears to be of Genoese Art, and 
of date about A.D.1420 . . . inthe lower margin of 
folio 9 v., has an exceedingly interesting picture 
of a whaling scene, which we are very glad to 
introduce as a further illustration of the commerce 
and shipping of this early period. It will be seen 
that the whale has been killed, and the successful 
adventurers are “ cutting out ’”’ the blubber very 
much after the modern fashion. 

T cannot see that the whale has been killed, 
or that the hunters are cutting out the 
blubber after any fashion. It seems to me 
that this is an illustration of the whale as we 
find him discussed in the Bestiaries. His 
partially exposed back is taken by the 
mariners for an island. They hasten to it 
and build a fire, before which they warm 
themselves and take their ease. Then, as 
the whale feels the heat of the fire, he sinks 
to the bottom of the ocean and the mariners 
perish. The portion illustrated is the landing 
and the kindling of the fire. 

Ropert Max GARRETT. 

University of Washington, Seattle, U.S.A. 


” 


“Tieut’ AND OTHER Equine TERMS.— 
“Tt’s just what I should call a tightish sort 
0’ cob,” said a witness in a horse case tried 
before a northern County Court judge the 
other day. Now of all trials the average 
judge likes horse cases the least. Each 
part of the country has its own equine 
vocabulary in addition to the recognized 
(but no less archaic and cryptic to the 
“unhorsey’’) terminology employed by 
Shakespeare and for generations by those 
connected with horses. The judge in ques- 
tion had to ask for a translation of the well- 
known northern expression “a tight (or 
tightish) horse.’ This was not readily 
forthcoming, insomuch as locally “a tight 
little horse’ is nothing more or less than a 
tight little horse. Eventually another wit- 
ness came to the rescue and put the col- 
loquialism into other words, which, in a 
roundabout way, conveyed the same sense. 

““He means a useful, short-coupled, well- 
balanced, thick-set, ‘ naggified’ sort of tit, your 
honour—not necessarily free from some blemish, 
ghar animal which fills the eye and is like doing 
its job.” 
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“Then do I take it that if the horse in question 
had been long-backed, and what the witness 
describes as ‘ short of a rib’ (whatever that may 
mean), it would not have been a ‘ tight little 
horse ’ in the language of the north ? ” asked the 
judge. 

“That is so,’’ was the reply. 

A classical description of a horse trial is 
to be found in Surtees’s famous * Handley 
Cross,’ in which Mr. Jorrocks was sued and 
his famous Northumbrian huntsman, James 
Pigg, gave evidence. The judge remarked 
that an interpreter was necessary. 

The term “ tight”’ is not confined in its 
application to horses, for cows and fat beasts 
are frequently so described. One hears 
butchers and _ stock-feeders speaking of 
“tightish” bullocks. The word is invariably 
one of praise or commendation which may be 
qualified by a prefix—‘' just niceish, tight 
sort o’ bullocks,”’ and so on. 


J. Farrrax-BLAKEBOROUGH. 


Str JoHn Bourne, on the accession of 
Queen Mary, became one of the two Secre- 
taries of State, the other being Sir William 
Petre, who resigned in March, 1557, being 
succeeded by John Boxall. Sir John re- 
signed in April, 1558, but retained his 
membership of the Privy Council till Queen 
Mary’s death (Dasent, * Acts of the Privy 
Council,’ vi., pp. 70, 300). He was knighted 
Oct. 2, 1553 (Shaw, ‘ Knights of England,’ 
ii., p. 66). Who were his parents? Was 
he brother or uncle to Gilbert Bourne, Bishop 
of Bath and Wells ? He possessed property 
in Worcestershire, including the Manor of 
Battenhall, in the parish of St. Peter, 
Worcester, to which manor he retired on the 
accession of Queen Elizabeth. Soon after- 
wards, as High Steward of Worcester 
Cathedral, he embarked on a quarrel with 
his ancient enemy, Edwin Sandys, the new 
Protestant Bishop of Worcester, which 
landed him in the Marshalsea in 1563, from 
which he emerged at the cost of his principles 
and dignity. He died in 1570, leaving at 
least two sons, Anthony and Thomas, both 
of whom were recusants, the second being 
mentioned in the Concertatio Ecclesie. 
See Cal. S.P. Dom., 1547-80, 223; Strype, 
‘Annals,’ I., ch. xxxv.; ‘ Vict. Hist., 
Worcestershire,’ ii. 47 sqqg. ; Nash, ‘ Worces- 
tershire,’ i. 593-4. Whom did he marry ? 
Bacon’s 44th Apophthegm (Ellis and Spedd- 
ing) begins :— 

Secretary Bourn’s son kept a gentleman’s wife 
in Shropshire, who lived from her husband with 
him. When he was weary of her, he caused her 
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husband to be dealt with to take her home, and 
offered him five hundred pounds for reparation. 


Is it known to which of Sir John’s sons 
Bacon refers ? 


JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


British SETTLERS AMERICA.—In, con- 
tinuation of my note at 12 S. ix. 462, the 
following brief notes may enable descendants 
of early settlers in America to establish con- 
nexion, with families in this country. 

16. Evelynton, Manor, in the “ Baronie of 
St. Mary,” was conceded to the Hon. Geo. 
Evelyn in 1638. He was related to the 
Evelyn family of Evelyn, in the county of 
Salop, and went out as agent of Clabery 
and Co. of London (Claibourne’s partners), 
and superseded that person, on that person’s 
departure for England in 1637. He was the 
means of bringing Kent Island under, Lord 
Baltimore’s jurisdiction. He left the colony 
in, 1638 and returned to England, but he 
had a brother, Capt. Robert Evelyn, who 
was more interested in the province. The 
Evelyns were among the earliest Royalists 
of Quebee Province. John Evelyn, the 
accomplished author of ‘ Sylva,’ was con- 
nected with this family. 

17. Fenwick Manor, on Cat Creek, in 
1651 became the fief of Cuthbert Fenwick, 
a member of Lord Baltimore’s council, who 
was connected with one of the oldest families 
in Northumberland, the Fenwicks, Lords of 
Fenwyke, temp. Henry I. 

In, 1659 the manor house was the scene of 
the trial of Edward Prescott for ‘ hanging a 
witch.”” The only witness who was sum- 
moned was Colonel John Washington, great- 
grandfather of President George Washing- 
ton. When the day arrived for the trial, 
instead of the witness came a letter of excuse 
in the following phraseology: ‘* Because 
then, God willing, I intend to gette my 
yowng sonne baptized, all the Company and 
Gossips being allready invited.’’ As the 
witness did not appear, the prisoner was 
discharged. 

The Right Rev. Edward Fenwick, the 
first Roman Catholic Bishop of Cincinnati, 
was a descendant of Cuthbert, whose only 
brother, Ignatius Fenwick, married Sarah 
Taney, of the family that produced Chief 
Justice Roger Brooke Taney, of the United 
States Supreme Court. Many other de- 
scendants of the Lords of Fenwick Manor 
are scattered about the western shore and 
in the City of Baltimore. 

18. William Bretton, accompanied by his 
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wife Mary, daughter of Thomas Tubbs, and 
four-year-old son, went over in, 1637, and in 
1640 got a grant of Little%Bretton Manor. 
The house was built of English brick and 
is still standing. It has a “commanding 
position, overlooking St. Clement’s Bay and 
the Potomac River. For nearly 20 years 
he was clerk of the Assembly. Several 
members of this family settled at St. John, 
New Brunswick. 

19. Portland Manor, in Anne Arundel 
County, was the lordship of the Darnalls, 
whose ancestor, Col. Henry Darnall, a 
relative of Lord Baltimore, went over from 
London twenty years before the Protestant 
revolution, in England. Woodyard, another 
residence of this family, in Prince George’s 
County, is in existence at the present time, 
and is said to be the most interesting family 
residence in Maryland. This family has 
many descendants residing in the State, also 
in Ontario. 

20. Doughoregan Manor was the seat of 
the Carrolls of Wicklow, Ireland, the first 
of whom in Maryland was Charles, who 
landed at Annapolis some time in the seven- 
teenth century. To this family belonged 
two celebrated men, in the early history of 
the United States—Charles Carroll of Car- 
rollton (1737-1832), who was the last signer 
of the Declaration of Independence, and the 
Right Rev. John Carroll, the first Vicar- 
General of the United States, as well as the 
first archbishop in Maryland. The grand- 
son of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, John 
Lee Carroll, was onetime Governor of Mary- 
land. 

21. Fordham Manor, by royal patent, 
Nov. 13, 1671, was granted to John Archer, 
a descendant of Humphrey Archer, born 
1527, of the family of Archer of Launceston, 
Cornwall. His son John, second lord of the 
manor, married Sarah Odell in 1686. The 
Odells were of Limerick, Ireland. 

22. Gardiner Manor (3,300 acres), Gar- 
diner’s Island, New York, was granted to 
Col. Lionel Gardiner of Castle Coombe, 
Wiltshire. It was in the possession, of that 
family to 1776. 


23. St. Elizabeth’s Manor, on Smith’s 
Creek, became the property of the Hon. 
William Bladen, the first ‘* public printer ” 
of Maryland. His son was Gov. Thomas 
Bladen, who married Barbara, daughter of 
Sir Thomas Janssen. Both of these families 
hailed from London. 

24. St. Inigoe’s Manor, in St. Mary’s 
County, was owned by Thomas Copley, said 
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to have been of the family of Copley of | Bebil—v.—Robert Denny, chivaler, and 
Sprotborough. Amie, his wife—the Manor of Bergham, with 

25. Queen’s Manor, Long Island, was | seven Knights’ fees and the services of Sir 
granted in 1679 to a member of a Lloyd Baldwin St. George, Sir Hugh la Zouch, 
family of distinguished ancestry, probably Sir George Felbrigge, Sir Thomas Geneye, 
that of Dan-yr-allt, Llangadock, Carmar- Thomas Crabbe and Elizabeth, his wife 
thenshire. JAMES SETON ANDERSON. | (daughter and eventually sole heir of Sir 

39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. | John Furneux), Thomas Lampit and Clement 


Queries. 


| Spice—for the whole life of Amye. 

Sir John Furneux had a sister Elizabeth, 
who married John de Berdewell and had 
|Sir William, the father of Sir William de 
| Berdewell, “ the great warrior,” born 1367, 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- qjed 1434. Possi bly Amy, Lady Denny, was 


formation on family matters of only private interest | 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 
FurRNEUX, BERDEWELL AND DENNY! 
Famities.—TI should be glad of any evidences | 
which might throw light on the following | 
genealogical problems :— a 

Sir Robert Denny of London, knighted | 
in or before 1390, M.P. for Cambridgeshire | 
1391-3, Lieutenant of the Duke of Bedford, | 
Constable of England, was buried in St. 
Andrew Undershaft, Cornhill, in or about | 
February, 1419/20, having married, before 
November, 1381 (as shown by a Husting 
deed), Amy, who in her will, 1423, names her 
mother ‘‘ Dame Margery.” 

According to Blomefield’s ‘ Norfolk,’ Sir 

John Furneux of Bergham, Cambs, and 
Herling, Norfolk, married, first, Isabel, 
who was living in 1320; Herling was 
settled in trust for Elizabeth, his second 
wife, in 1348 ; 
Amy, his third wife, remarried Robert Denny 
in 1384, in which year they held their first court 
for the third part of the Manor and adyvowson, 
which Amy held in dower. 

Another authority states that Sir Robert 
Denny married 
Amy, widow of John Furneux of Bergham 
(Sir John’s only son), who was a minor in 1363, 
and died after 1379 and before 1390. Denny 
and Amy sold their life interest in the Manor, 
except one-seventh of a fee, to the Bishop of Ely 
about 1399. 

In the Stow MSS., British Museum 
(No. 324, f. 1), there is a copy of an entail 
upon John Furneux, Esq., son of Sir John 
Furneux, Knight, and Amicia, his wife, of 
the Manor of Bergham, and property in East 
Herling, with remainder to John’s sister 
Elizabeth, dated March 16, 1396. The date 
may be an error of the copyist. 

Fine made at Martinmas, 1396. John 
Barnard, cler!:, Robert Wederyngsete, clerk, 
John Wynkeperye, Thomas Bouse and John 


a sister of the last named. Sir William 
Berdewell is named in Sir Robert Denny’s 
will and John Berdewell in that of Thomas 
Denny, Sir Robert’s son, 1429. 

I seek evidence as to Amy Denny’s 
parentage and the identity of her first 
husband. (Rev.) H. L. L. DENNY. 
Mark’s Vicarage, 66, Myddelton Square, 


Oup AND New Srytx.—I understand that 
up to the end of the year 1751 the civil year 
in the British Dominions (except Scotland) 
commenced on Lady Day, March 25, and 
that from 1752 onwards it commenced on 
January 1. 

In consequence of the adoption of “ new 
style’? in September, 1752, Lady Day “ old 
style’ fell on April 5 up to 1799 by the 
omission of 11 days, and on April 6 up to 
1899 by the omission of 12 days, and since 
1900 on April 7 by the omission, of 13 days. 

The British Treasury year ending on 
April 5 is said to be a survival of the “ old 
style’ reckoning. According to the above 
data, up to 1799 April 5 ‘* new style” was 
March 25 old style. But March 25 was 
the beginning of the new year and not the 
end of the old. Can any reader enlighten 
me as to the discrepancy ? 

ENQUIRER. 


Woops, ‘THe Times’ CORRESPONDENT 
IN CANADA, 1860.—In Dasent’s ‘ Life of 
Delane,’ vol. ii., p. 9, there is an extract 
from a letter from Delane to Sir John Rose 
in Canada dated June 12, 1860, concerning 
the correspondent whom The Times sent 
there to chronicle the visit of the Prince of 
Wales. It is as follows :— 

I am sending you a very pleasant fellow who is 
to be the historian of your Royal visit... . 
His name is Woods, and he will be known to you 
who read The Times as the man who described 
the cruise of the Agamemnon in laying the Atlantic 
cable, any number of Royal progresses, the trips 
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of the Great Eastern and the Royal Charter 
steamers, the great fight between Sayers and 
Heenan, and whole reams more of good work 
which even I can’t recollect. He goes out in the 
Great Eastern, which you did well not to wait for, 
and if he does not go down and perish midway 
will describe his voyage out and the fuss that is 
anticipated at New York, and then wait to re- 
ceive and accompany the Prince and record all 
your loyal effusions. .. . 

Can any reader supply the Christian name, 
dates, and any other biographical par- 
ticulars of this Mr. Woods ? 

E. St. Brooks. 


SPENCER SmitH.—John Spencer Smith, 
British Ambassador at Constantinople in 
1799 and British Minister at Stuttgart in 
1804, brother of Admiral Sidney Smith, had 
two sons: William, born in 1800, and 
Edward, born in 1802. 

The first became, so it is said, a sailor ; 
the second, a Fellow of a Cambridge College, 
lived with his father for some years at Caen, 
in France, where Spencer Smith died, 
June 5, 1845. 

It is said that Edward later became a 
clergyman of the Church of England. 

Could any reader give me any information 
about the two brothers and say if any re- 
presentatives of the family still exist ? 

RENE Puavx. 


GILLMAN (oR Faminy.—I am 
searching for the ancestry of John Gillman, 
who practised as a surgeon at Great Yar- 
mouth at the end of the eighteenth and 
beginning of the nineteenth centuries, who 
married, first, Elizabeth Bracey, by whom he 
had three children—James (the surgeon, of 
Highgate with whom Coleridge lived), and 
two daughters who left no issue; and, 
secondly, Frances Keymer, by whom he had 
children, but no further issue. 

The arms borne by John Gillman, and his 
descendants are—Sable a nag’s head erased 
or between three dexter hands couped 
argent. Alexander W. Gillman, who wrote 
the ‘ History of the Gillman Family,’ ap- 
pears to have been unable to find any record 
of the birth of John Gillman, or of the origin 
of his arms. In Burke’s ‘ General Armory ’ 
(1884), there is stated to be a family of 
Gillman at Foley, Co. Hereford, bearing 
these arms. I have so far been unable to 


find any place of the name of “ Foley” in 
the county of Hereford, and the nearest I 
can, get is “‘ The Folley,” a part of the parish 
of St. Weonards (which consists of only a 
few cottages and where the name is un- 
known) adjoining the parish of Langarron. 
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In the church of Langarron there are 
memorials to several members of a Guillim 
family, who lived at Langstone Court until 
the middle of the eighteenth century, when 
the place was sold. There is no further 
trace of the family in the district. It is 
mentioned in a ‘ Display of Heraldry,’ by 
John Guillim (6th ed., 1724). The arms of 
this family are—Sable a horse’s head or 
between three gauntlets argent, which 
is sufficiently similar to the arms I am 
searching for to render it possible that there 
may be some connexion between, them. 

I think it may be assumed that “ Gill- 
man” is not the original spelling and that 
the name is probably of Welsh origin. The 
earliest evidence of the use of the arms in 
my family is on a silver salver dated about 
1776, and presented to James Gillman on 
his marriage in 1807. 

Can any reader tell me where the Foley 
referred to by Burke is, or give me any in- 
formation in aid of my search ? 

ARTHUR C. GILLMAN. 


HOLDERNESS: DERIVATION OF NAME.— 
I should be glad to know the etymology of 
Holderness,’ the name of a seigniory in 
the East Riding of Yorkshire. Mr. Isaac 
Taylor, in his ‘ Names and their Histories’ 
(1896, p. 147), states :— 

The ness or promontory of Holderness is an 
obscure name; the suggested etymologies from 
hol, “ holiow ” or “ flat,’”? and from holt,‘‘ wood ” 
or “‘ forest,”” not being supported by the Domes- 
day form Heldrenesse (see Helder) or by the old 
Norse Hellornes. 

BERNARD HOBsoN. 


Doopies.—The late Mr. C. Fox-Strang 
ways, in his Geological Survey memoir on 
‘The Geology of the Oolitic and Cretaceous 
Rocks South of Scarborough’ (2nd _ ed., 
1904, p. 43), mentions that the cliffs at Carr 
Naze, Filey, have been worn back by the sea 
into several hollows or ‘‘ doodles.” I should 
be glad of information as to the origin of 
the word “doodle.” The only use of the 
word that appears, so far as I can ascertain, 
to have a possible connexion with hollows 
at Carr Naze is ‘‘ doodle-sack,’’ meaning a 
bagpipe, which is certainly hollow. 

BERNARD Hosson. 


REYNOLDS OF LouGHaAcuR, Co. LEITRIM. 
—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me if a 
pedigree of this family has ever been pub- 
lished ? O’Farrall’s ‘Linea Antiqua,’ a 
MS. in Ulster’s office, contains an extensive 
pedigree of the Magrannel (anglice Reynolds 
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family, of which the above are a branch, but 
it is only in outline and contains practically 
no details of the Loughacur Reynoldses. 
REID, 
Hon. Sec., Breifny Antiquarian Society. 


Lonpon Inns: THe Cock IN SUFFOLK 
StrEET.—Can any reader tell me where in 
Suffolk Street was situated “The Cock,” a 
victualling house or inn, at which, according 
to Anthony Wood, Bishop Guy Carleton (of 
Bristol) held his consecration dinner. on 
Feb. 11, 1672. W. H. QUARRELL. 


MozEEN (MuzeEN) Faminy.—Can any 
reader give me the pedigree of the Mozeen 
(or Muzeen) family, or any information 
concerning members, past or present ? 

According to family tradition, the Mozeens 
were Huguenot refugees from France, but 
efforts to trace the history of the family 
previous to 1743 have proved abortive. 
In that year a Robert Mozeen was school- 
master at Sutton-on-the-Forest, near York, 
and the church register there records the 
baptisms of several of his children during 
the period 1756-1765. 

A branch of the family (with name spelt 
Muzeen) lived at Douthwaite Hall, near 
Kirby Moorside, Yorks, 20 to 30 years ago. 

C, M. Hupson. 

162, King’s Road, Harrogate. 


ReEcorpDs oF SussEx.—I am searching 
out the history of an old building in Rye, 
Sussex, which has been in my family for 120 
years, and have traced it successfully back 
to about A.D. 1600. 

In 1671 I know a quit-rent was paid on it 
to the King, and this was collected annually 
at Michaelmas by a King’s or Water Bailiff, 
who was often a citizen of London, and was 
appointed under a royal warrant for life. 

Would anyone inform me where I should 
be likely to find earlier lists of these rents, 
as I have practically exhausted all local 
sources ? Lreopotp A. VIDLER. 


Barsosa.—Can any information be sup- 
plied regarding a book by (?) Steed on 
Senator Roy Barbosa, who, at The Hague 
Conference in 1911, distinguished himself 
as champion of the small States? Senator 
Barbosa was recently appointed to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. 

J. 8. M. 


Jack RosBerts.—Who was the person to 
whom Bacon in his 28th and 113th Apo- 
phthegms (Ellis and Spedding) alludes ? 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
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Bourson.—Walker, in his ‘ Sufferings of 
the Clergy ’ (p. 82), says that Richard Marsh 
(D.D. of Oxford, Oct. 17, 1636; Vicar of 
Birstall, Yorks, 1614-16— ; Prebendary of 
Southwell, 1625-16— ; Prebendary of Hus- 
thwaite in York Minster, 1634-16— ; Vicar 
of Halifax, Yorks, 1638-1642; Archdeacon 
of York, 1641-1662 ; and Dean of York, 1644- 
1662) was vicar of Bourson in Yorkshire. 
I know of no such parish in that county. 
Can any reader identify it ? W.N. C. 


‘THE CHARING Cross MaGAzINE,.’—When 
and where was this published and what were 
its subjects ? Whendiditdie? W.N.C. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY GERMAN  PRIN- 
CIPALITIES.—Can any reader refer me to an 
authoritative work (in English) touching on 
the history of the German Duchies and 
Principalities of the eighteenth century. 
I seek information more especially regarding 
Anhalt-Zerbst. LauRANcE M. WuLcko. 

142, Kinfauns Road, Goodmayes, Essex. 


Amore Famity.—I should be glad of in- 
formation regarding an Irish family of 
Amore. I have been unable to find any 
reference to this unusual name in any work 
I have consulted. 

LaurRANcE M. Wu.LckKo. 

142, Kinfauns Road, Goodmayes, Essex. 


THomson’s ‘ScorrisH Arrs.’—In con- 
nexion with a bibliography of this work, 
I wish to locate copies of the following 
volumes of the folio edition: ‘ New Edition, 
1826, with many Additions and Improve- 
ments, vol. v.; ‘New Edition, with 
Additions by Beethoven and Frontispiece 
by Wilkie, 1822,’ vols. iii., iv. and v. The 
name “ Wilkie’? may be erased, or a blank 
cancel pasted over the entire second line of 
the title. Any information will be gratefully 
appreciated by Davipson CooK. 

16, Pollitt Street, Barnsley. 


HEnry Corton, DEAN oF LISMORE.—When 
was he born in 1789 ? He married a daugh- 
ter of Dr. Laurence, Archbishop of Cashel. 
What were her Christian names and what 
was the date of the marriage ? The ‘ D.N.B..,’ 
xii. 304, does not supply the desired in- 
formation, G. F. R. B. 

ADMIRAL Str CHARLES CoTron, BartT.— 
When and where was he born in 1753? 
When, in 1778, did he marry Philadelphia, 
daughter of Sir Joshua Rowley, Bart.? 
The ‘D.N.B.,’ xii. 301, is silent on these 
points. G. F. R. B. 
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WILLIAM T'HOMAS, CLERK TO THE PRIVY 
Councin.—Can any reader impart know- 
ledge about this personage and state where 
he was born, and also time of death ? 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 


[Tis life is given at some length in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
He is thought to have been a native of Radnor- 
shire and to have been educated at Oxford. 
In 1544 he left England and spent five years 
chiefly in Italy. Froude, who wrote a preface 
to ‘ The Pilgrim,’ thinks this may have been on 
account of his religious opinions. He returned 
to England in 1549, and early in the following 
year was appointed a clerk to the Privy Council. 
Ife gained considerable ascendancy over the 
mind of Edward VI., as may be seen by several 
writings drawn up by him for the King’s instruc- 
tion. On the accession of Mary he lost his 
employment, took part in Wyatt’s conspiracy, 
and, after sharing in the vain attempt to raise 
the West, was taken and committed to the Tower. 
Here, it is supposed from fear of the rack, he 
made an attempt at suicide. He was tried on 
May 8, 1554, found guilty of treason, and executed 
at Tyburn ten days later. His name is included 
in the Act of Elizabeth which restored in blood 
the heirs and children of those who had been 
attainted, but it is not known whether he had any 
family. Besides ‘The Pilgrim,’ he wrote an 
Italian Grammar and Dictionary and a History 
of Italy, both of which were much esteemed. ] 


JOHN JONES (1730-96), AUTHOR oF ‘ LEs- 
SONS FOR HARPSICHORD.’—Biographical ana 
and intimation of birthplace and year of 
demise will oblige. ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 

[The ‘ D.N.B.’ has a few particulars concerning 
him, taken from Grove, Pohl’s ‘ Haydn in 
London’ and Mendel. He died Feb. 17, 1796, 
having then been organist to St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral for over forty years. The place and date 
of his birth appear not to be known. Haydn, 
in 1791, heard one of his chants performed by 
charity children, and noted in his diary: ‘‘ No 
music has ever affected me so much as this 
innocent and devotional strain.’’ | 


CrossLtEY.—I seek information as to the 
parents of the John Crossley of the following 
marriage entry in the Halifax Parish Re- 
gister: ‘13 January, 1708. John Crosley, 


Southowram, and Hannah Longbottom, 
Halifax.” J. 
ELIzABETH, DAUGHTER OF JAMES I,— 


I shall be grateful for the names of any 

books dealing with the life of the Princess 

Elizabeth, daughter of King James I. 

[There is a good life of ‘‘ the Queen of Hearts ”’ 

in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ which gives authorities. Mrs. 


Everett Green’s Life in ‘ Lives of the Princesses 
of England ’ would be the book to begin with. ] 
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| CrarK WIMBERLEY.—Wanted, 
| dates and any particulars of the life of William 
| Clark Wimberley, the author of the sonnet to 
| Shakespeare commencing :— 

| Thou wast an oracle. Thy voice was heard, 

| To cheer and warn a listening, wondering world, 


F. H. 


Morr SuRNAME.—Can any reader inform 
me as to the derivation and meaning, if any, 
of the Scottish surname Moir. 

A. G. GoRDON Moor. 


Wrotn Famity.—TI shall be glad if any 
reader can give me information or historical 
details relative to the Wroth family. 

W. P.C. L. 


EPIGRAM ON THE DEATH OF QUEEN CHARLOTTE. 

“The death of the Queen has caused great 
perturbation ; 

We must mourn by command throughout the 

_ whole nation,” Xe. 
This has been attributed to Charles Mathews 
the younger, who would then be only fifteen 
years old. Was it written by him or his ae ? 


QUOTATION WANTED.—In the Memoir, by the 
Rey. Jardine Wallace, prefixed to the fifth edition 
(1878) of Thomas Aird’s *‘ Poetical Works,’ several 
letters from Carlyle to the poet are printed, in one 
of which, dated ** 5, Cheyne Row, Chelsea, Ist May, 
1840,” Carlyle, alluding to his Lectures on Heroes, 
Hero-Worship and the Heroic in History, No. 1, 
May, 1840, says: ‘‘ When you read the inclosed 
Program, and think that my day of execution 
(“Do not hurry, good people, there can be no 
sport till IT am there!’) is fixed for Tuesday 
first, you will see too well the impossibility of 
writing any due reply.” 

Is Carlyle quoting from any written source ? 
I have always heard *‘ they cannot begin without 
me” instead of ‘‘ there can be no sport,’ &e. * 
Is the saying attributed to any particular con- 
demned man, and, if so, to whom ? 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Replies. 
VICTORIAN LITERATURE. 
(12S. x. 219, 273, 332.) 


Tue late Mr. W. E. Church, who was for 
many years hon. secretary of the Urban 
Club, a popular lecturer of the Sunday 
League and a writer on Lloyd’s Weekly 
News, who ended his days as a member of 
the Charterhouse Brotherhood, often said 
during the year 1887 he had collected an 
abundance of material for a series of articles 
on the popular anonymous cheap fiction of 
Queen Victoria’s reign, but there were two 
fatal objections against the scheme. First, 
the “ penny dreadful” was passing into the 
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“ disreputable,” and, secondly, the surviving 
heads of the thiee most important publishers 
of that class of fiction, viz., Edward Lloyd, 
Harrison (of Salisbury Court), and Edwin J. 
Brett (of Fleet Street), might make some 
protest. He said if the account-books of the 
three publishers were made public, readers 
of fiction would soon, be convinced that the 
writers of the “‘ penny dreadful ”’ class were 
not such despicable authors as many people 
fondly imagined. Nearly all Edward Lloyd’s 
authors were dramatists. Their number 
included George Macfarren (father of two 
distinguished composers, Sir G. A. Macfarren 
and Walter Macfarren), whose ‘Guy Fawkes’ 
was performed for many years at the Britannia 
Theatre, Hoxton, on the fifth of Noveraber ; 
Morris Barnett, William Bayle Bernard, 
John Kerr (author of ‘ Bill Jones; or, The 
Spectre by Land and Sea,’ founded on the 
legend of ‘The Three Ravens’), George 
Lovell (author of ‘ Love’s Sacrifice,’ pro- 
duced at Covent Garden in 1842), Watts 
Phillips, and even George Daniel, the ener- 
getic book-collector and editor of acting 
editions of plays. Among the women 
writers were Mrs. Johnstone (who con- 
tributed a serial novel, ‘ Blanche Delamere,’ 
to Tait's Magazine in 1839), the once- 
popular Mrs. Gore, Emma Whitehead, Mrs. 
Bray (authoress of ‘White Hoods’ and 
‘Warleigh; or, The Fatal Oak,’ both 
published by Colburn), and even the Hon. 
Mrs. Norton. Some acknowledged that 
they received more remuneration from the 
enterprising Shoreditch publisher than from 
his more fashionable brethren in the West 
End of London. 


Mr. Church one day asked Edward Lloyd 
the question, ‘“* Who wrote the ‘ Bos’ tales 
you published many years ago ?”’ Edward 
Lloyd replied that the parodies and imita- 
tions of Charles Dickens were written in 
collaboration by Thomas Peskett Prest, 
William Bayle Bernard and Morris Barnett. 
Prest ** produced the largest literary output, 
but Morris Barnett was the most brilliant of 
the trio.” Mr. Church said it was Barnett 
who afterwards introduced Douglas Jerrold 
to Edward Lloyd. Barnett’s first great 
hit as an actor was as Tom Drops in Jerrold’s 
comedy ‘The Schoolfellows.? Mr. Church 
also said it was Edward Lloyd who first 
suggested to Prest and his collaborators 
the idea of the imitations of Charles Dickens’s 
early tales, and he intended in, the first 
instance the use of the pen-name of “* Boaz.” 
This, however, was pointed out to him as 
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too Biblical, and the letter “z” might drag 
them into legal proceedings. After some 
discussion ‘* Bos’’ was eventually decided 
upon, especially as it had practically the 
same sound as “ Boz.’ There was some 
protest from Charles Dickens and his pub- 
lishers, but this did not prevent Edward 
Lloyd publishing “Bos” tales as long as 
the demand lasted. The venture was very 
successful, but not so remunerative as many 
of the publications of more sensational tales. 
Prest died of lung troubles in an infirmary 
near London during the seventies. In 
addition to his abilities as a novelist, he had 
some talent as a musician and writer of 
verse. He wrote and composed the words 
and music (under various pen-names) of 
several songs for George Leybourne, the 
“Great”? Vance, and other star ’’ comics 
of the day. He also contributed to The 
Hornet and other humorous journals of the 
period. Prest’s favourite tavern (according 
to Mr. Church) was the White Swan in 
Salisbury Court, where, when “ hard up, he 
used to lie in wait”? for his old employer, 
Edward Lloyd. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Caroline Grey (née Duncan), 
authoress of ‘The Ordeal by Touch,’ ‘ The 
Dream of a Life,’ &c., before her tales were 
accepted for publication by Edward Lloyd, 
kept a school for girls with her unmarried 
sister in a side street of the City Road. She 
was for some years a general secretary and 
editress of Lloyd’s publications, and subse- 
quently became a contributor to The London 
Journal and other similar periodicals. She 
died (Mr. Church said) between 1865-69. 
Her husband was a reporter on The Morning 
Chronicle. Mr. Church said he never made 
any attempt to shine as a novelist, but it 
was generally understood he greatly assisted 
his wife in the composition of her tales of 
the more masculine type. Mrs. Grey’s 
nephew, Mr. Duncan, was a well-known 
reporter on London newspapers, and his son 
Walter, a free-lance reporter, who died 
about 1904, by a curious coincidence lived 
some time in Duncan’s Buildings, Holborn. 
Mrs. Grey was also the niece of Miss Duncan, 
a celebrated actress of the early years of the 
nineteenth century, who was the mother of 
Duncan Davison, the musical publisher near 
Hanover Square, and W. J. Davison, editor 
of The Municipal World and musical critic 
of The Times. 


According to most of the biographers of 


Douglas Jerrold, the author of ‘Mrs. 
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Caudle’s Curtain Lectures’ was paid weekly 
his salary as editor of Lloyd’s Weekly News. 
Mr. Church said this was the custom the 
proprietor previously adopted with all his 
authors when a publisher of cheap popular 
fiction in Shoreditch. 
ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


Iam intensely interested by Mr. ARCHIBALD 
SPARKE’S reply, and also by the new evidence 
given by Mr. Ateck ApraHuAms. This is 
very important, but that given by Mr. 
ANDREW DE TERNANT is more important 
still. It is the first IT have heard of John 
Frederick Smith’s connexion with ‘‘ Lloyd’s,”’ 
and if he was really the author of ‘ Black 
Bess’ he may also have been the author of 
‘Gentleman Jack,’ ‘Claude Duval,’ ‘ Paul 
Clifford,’ and ‘Tom King,’ all of which are 
in question. 

The British Museum Catalogue gives 
Edward Viles as the author of ‘ Black Bess,’ 
‘Black Highwayman’ and ‘ Blueskin,’ but 
it is just possible J. F. Smith wrote the 
stories in the position of a servant and 
his master took the credit, particulaily 
as he was paid so much per week. These 
are points that might be cleared up. 
I believe there are some of Edward Viles’s 
descendants alive who might throw some 
light upon the matter. I wonder whether 
Mr. Thomas Catling left any notes or 
memoranda which would help. His evidence 
upon all the points in question, especially 
those relating to ‘‘ Lloyd’s”’ publications, 
would be most convincing. FRANK Jay. 


Two of the penny novelists named by 
Mr. FRANK JAY are mentioned in R. L. 
Stevenson’s paper on Popular Authors 
(1888). When he was a boy he found in 
a turret chamber of Neidpath Castle 
some half-a-dozen numbers of ‘ Black Bess; or, 
The Knight of the Road,’ a work by Edward 
Viles . . . and in the shade of a contiguous fir- 
wood, lying on blaeberries, I made my first 
acquiantance with his art. . . . From this author 
I passed on to Malcolm J. Errym (the name, to my 
present scrutiny. suggesting an anagram on 
Merry), author of ‘ Edith the Captive,’ ‘ The 
Treasures of St. Mark,’ ‘ A Mystery in Scarlet,’ 
‘ George Barington,’ ‘ Sea-Drift,’ ‘ Townsend the 
Runner,’ and a variety of other well-named 
romances. Memory may play me false, but I 
believe there was a kind of merit about Errym. 
. . . [havea curiosity to know what the Mystery 
in Scarlet was, and to renew acquaintance with 
King George and his valet Norris, who were the 
chief figures in the work, and may be said to have 
risen in every page superior to history and the 
ten commandments. 


H. 
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Lonpvon BrinGe (128. x. 245, 314).— 
I knew of the facts to which Mr. ABRAHAMS 
refers, but cannot think a bridge built of 
arches can mean, a timber bridge. Can any- 
one refer to an early bridge built of timber 
‘arches.’ To my mind “arches” must 
mean, stone arches. WALTER Rye. 


Mr. AtEcK ABRAHAMS rightly points out 

that the records quoted by Mr. WatTER Rye 
about a bridge older than that built by Peter 
of Colechurch must refer to the wooden 
bridge, or succession of bridges, which had 
certainly existed since Anglo-Saxon, prob- 
ably since Roman, times. In the lectures 
to which Mr. Rye so kindly refers I pointed 
out that an interesting side-light is thrown 
upon the charter to Battle Abbey (which, 
by the way, is not really omitted in Mr. 
Kingsford’s index, since it is covered by the 
general reference to London Bridge, pp. 
21-26) by a passage in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle (Rolls Series, i. 363) saying that 
in 1097 
many districts (sciran) which with their work 
belonged to London were grievously oppressed, 
through the wall that they wrought around the 
Tower, and through the bridge, which was almost 
carried away by fiood, and through the work of 
the King’s hall which was being built at West- 
minster. 
A wooden bridge would be liable to many 
such accidents: to another of them Mr. 
Rye’s valuable discovery in the Pipe Roll 
of 1130/1 may well refer. 

I wonder if any reader could give the 
source of Stow’s assertion, that in 1163 the 
bridge was “‘ newly made of timber as be- 
fore’ by Peter of Colechurch ? The last 
allusion, to this bridge, perhaps, is Fitz- 
stephen’s casual mention of it in his descrip- 
tion of London, sports, c. 1180. By then 
Peter had begun his pons lapideus: the dis- 
tinguishing adjective occurs in both entries 
in the Annals of Waverley (Annales Mon- 
astici, Rolls Series, ii. 240, 256-7) and also 
in the Annales Cambriae (Rolls Series, p. 54). 
Alike in the Annals and in the Close Roll 
of 1205 (Rec. Com., i. 49) he is ‘‘ P. Capel- 
lanus de Colechurch,’’ or Colechirche if 
Blomfield’s surmise that he belonged to the 
Norfolk family were correct the phrase 
would surely have run “ P. de Colechurch, 
Capellanus.”” And has Mr. Rye any author- 
ity for his ‘‘ Peter de Colkirk’’?, That form 
does not occur either in the Patent Roll of 
1207 (Rec. Com., i. 58) or, apparently, in 
the Bridge House deeds quoted by Mr. 
Welch (‘ The Tower Bridge,’ pp. 37, 53, 72). 
Outside those deeds—which, however, I have 
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not seen—I do not know of any other con- 
temporary references to him. 

Mr. Rye desires evidence of the pre- 
existence of the London parish of Cole- 
church. The topography of early London 
is a field into which I do not propose to ven- 
ture; but in the ‘ Victoria County History ’ 
(i. 179-80) my sister asserted that all the 
medieval City parishes, except, possibly, St. 
Mary Mounthaw, were defined by the end 
of the twelfth century, ‘“‘and in all prob- 
ability much earlier,” referring for evidence 
to the section on Topography. That, un- 
fortunately, is not available, as the * His- 
tory ’ came to a standstill when only vol. i. 
of London had been published. But I be- 
lieve a large collection of material for it 
exists. EK. JeFrrres Davis. 


JOHNSTOUN NELSON NEALE 
(12 S. x. 310).—Mr. Neale had a long and 
eventful career. He was the second son of 
Dr. Adam Neale, Physician Extraordinary 
to the Duke of Kent, his maternal grand- 
father being Captain Walter Young, who 
held a command in the Fleet at the taking of 
St. Eustacia and was Flag-Captain to Lord 
Rodney. He was born in 1812, and, entering 
the Navy in 1824, served as a midshipman 
for some years, and commanded the fore- 
castle quarters of H.M.S. Talbot at the 
Battle of Navarino in 1827, receiving the 
Naval medal. In 1846 he married Frances 
Herbert Nisbet, eldest grandchild and co- 
heiress of Viscountess Nelson. After leaving 
the Navy he studied law, and was called 
to the Bar at the Middle Temple in 1836, 
subsequently joining the Oxford Circuit, 
and practising at the Salop and Stafford 
Sessions. He was for some time High 
Bailiff of the Birmingham County Court, 
and was appointed Recorder of Walsall in 
1859, an appointment which he held until 
his death on April 1, 1893, at Cheltenham. 

Mr. Neals was a somewhat prolific writer of 
fiction, as well as author of several treatises, 
his works including the following: ‘ Caven- 
dish, ‘The Port Admiral,’ ‘ Will Watch,’ 
‘The Naval Surgeon,’ ‘Gentleman Jack,’ 
‘Worthy Montague,’ ‘The Captain’s Wife,’ 
“The Lost Ship,’ ‘The Pride of the Mess,’ 
‘Paul Periwinkle,’ ‘ The Flying Dutchman,’ 
‘Treatise on the Law of Elections,’ and 
‘History of the Mutiny at the Nore.’ 

I met him on many occasions at the 
Walsall Quarter Sessions. He was a good 
sportsman and a man of genial and kindly 
character, with a large store of witty and 
racy anecdote. He used to say that his 


reason for leaving the Navy was that “ it 
was so far from port to port.” 

T am trying to get together a complete 
collection of Mr. Neale’s works, and should 
be glad to hear of any that are for disposal. 

8S. A. GRUNDY-NEWMAN. 

Walsall. 


ActTING ENGINEER (12 S. x. 329).—The 
corps of “ Royal Military Artificers,” which 
existed in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century and after, and which later became 
the ‘Royal Sappers and Miners,’ was 
always very much under strength, and that 
fact was a frequent cause of complaint 
especially by the Duke of Wellington. 
Professor Oman estimates that the strength 
of the corps in officers was “ not much over 
thirty ”’ at one period of the Peninsular War. 
Infantry battalions were consequently drawn 
upon to supply the deficiencies, and this 
system continued in force up to and including 
the Crimean War, in spite of the increased 
personnel of the regular Engineer services. 
These acting Engineers, as they were 
called, were always foremost in the storming 
of fortresses, and I think received extra pay ; 
but certainly no civilians were employed on 
such services under Wellington. 

C. 8S. C. (Bt.-Col.). 


THe Crossep Keys at York (12 8. x. 
328).—Sr. SwirHin’s authorities must have 
misled him. Both the York keys are silver. 
Both Bedford (‘ Blazon of Episcopacy,’ 
2nd ed., Oxford, 1897, p. 134) and Parker 
(‘Glossary of Heraldry,’ Oxford, 1847, p. 
237) give the arms of the See of York as— 
Gules, two keys in saltire argent, in chief a 
royal crown or (Bedford), proper (Parker). 

The royal crown seems to have been 
substituted for a papal tiara by Wolsey in 
1515. An early specimen of the royal crown 
is in a window in the chapel of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, given to the college in 1518 
by Dr. Robert Langton, who seems to have 
been a friend or protégé of Wolsey. 

In earlier times the archiepiscopal arms 
of, York seem to have been the same as 
those of Canterbury—Azure, an archiepis- 
copal staff headed with a cross patée or, 
surmounted of a pall argent, charged with 
four (or five) crosses patée fitchy sable. 
Parker (ubi sup.) says that York generally 
had the field gules. The keys with the 
papal tiara are found “upon the reverse of 
the seal” of Archbishop Waldeby as early 
as 1396, and the Canterbury arms are found 
as late as on the seal of Archbishop Lee in 
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1531, so the two coats must have been 
contemporary, perhaps used alternately or 
together, for nearly 150 years. 


JouHn R. MacRatu. 


‘** Since when has one of the York keys 
become silver? Since when have the 
Dean and Chapter blazoned the crown ?” 
asks St. SwirnHin. I should ask rather, 
‘Since when has one of the York keys 
become gold? When have the Dean and 
Chapter not blazoned the crown ?” 

Debrett (1834), Burke (1903), Bonney’s 
‘Cathedrals and Churches,’ various late 
eighteenth or early nineteenth century 
prints all give the episcopal arms of York 
as—‘“ Gules two keys in saltire argent, in 
chief a crown or.” Bedford’s ‘ Blazons of 
Episcopacy,’ to which I am unable to refer, 
would very probably give the date when 
these arms were assumed. 


W. CouRTHOPE FORMAN. 


PaLAVICINI (12 x. 309, 357).— 
These are blazoned Or, a cross quarter- 
pierced azure (or checky of nine pieces or 
and azure), on a chief of the first a palisade 
[Pali Vicini] couped sable. 

The arms containing “ three oak twigs” 
are the paternal arms of Anne Hoostman, 
daughter of Egidius Hoostman of Antwerp ; 
married (i.) Sir Horatio Palavicini of Ba- 
braham, Cambs, of a noble Genoese family ; 
(ii.) in 1601, as his second wife, Sir Oliver 
Cromwell, Kt., of Hinchinbrook, Hunts, 
uncle of Oliver, Lord Protector. The 
Hoostman arms are-—-Azure, three acorns 
slipped and leaved or, quarterly with argent, 
a bull’s head couped sable, armed or; in 
pretence argent, a lion rampant regardant 
vert, ducally crowned or. 

With regard to the second question, it is 
difficult to give a definite answer ; in many 
cases the arms of naturalized families are 
obviously of foreign origin and character, 
but duly registered and apparently the 
original unchanged bearings. In the cases 
of the important families of Calvert (Lords 
Baltimore, Lords-Proprietors of Maryland 
and Avalon) and of Pechell distinct changes 
are on record. 

Calvert, originally of Flanders, bore first, 
Or, three martlets sable ; in 1622 Sir Richard 
St. George, Norroy King of Arms, granted 
them Paly of six, or and sable, a bend 
counterchanged —which coat they bore till 
extinction in the male line, 1774. 

Pechell, when still the French de Pechels, 
bore Or, four eaglets displayed sable ; this 


coat, after their settlement in England in 
the sixteenth century, was exchanged for a 
grant of Gules, a lion rampant or, on a chief 
of the second three laurel-slips vert. 

So it seems probable that if the right to 
the foreign coat be doubtful or incapable of 
proof, or if the family so request, an entirely 
new grant would be made; but in other 
cases the original arms would hold good in 
any College of Heralds, or before any official 
or body empowered to judge. 


Stuart E. Brat. 
Old Park House, Stubbington, Fareham, Hants. 


RuyMED History oF ENGLAND (12 
x. 249, 297, 352).—The version quoted by 
G. L. at the second reference and discussed at 
the third by Dr. MacratuH is an adaptation 
of the following, which appeared in one of 
the magazines issued in 1816 :— 


If the life of his present Majesty be prolonged 
till Nov. 27, 1816, his reign will be the longest since 
the Conquest. Here is a song by Collings, that 
may be called Mulium in parvo. 


The Romans in England they once did sway, 
And the Saxons they after them led the way, 
And they tugg’d with the Danes, till an overthrow 
They both of them got by the Norman bow. 


CHORUS. 
Yet barring all pother, the one and the other 
Were all of them kings in their turn. 


Little Willy the Conqueror long did reign, 
But Billy his son by an arrow was slain ; 

And Harry the First was a scholar bright, 

But Stephen was forced for his crown to fight. 


Second Harry Plantagenet’s name did bear, 
And Coeur de Lion was his son and heir ; 
But Magna Charta was gained from John, 
Which Harry the third put his seal upon. 


There was Teddy the First like a lion bold, 
But the Second by rebels was bought and sold ; 
And Teddy the Third was his subjects’ pride, 
Though Dicky his grandson was set aside. 


There was Harry the Fourth, a warlike wight, 
And Harry the Fifth like a cock would fight ; 
Though Harry the Sixth like a chick did pout, 
When Teddy his cousin had kick’d him out. 


Poor Teddy the Fifth was kill’d in bed 

By butchering Dick, who was knock’d on the head ; 
Then Harry the Seventh in fame grew big, 

And Harry the Eighth was as fat as a pig. 


With Teddy the Sixth we had tranquil days, 
Though Mary made fire and faggots blaze ; 
But good Queen Bess was a glorious dame, 
And bonnie King Jamie from Scotland came. 


Poor Charley the First was a martyr made, 
But Charley his son was a comical blade ; 
And Jemmy the Second, when hotly spurr’d, 
Ran away, d’ye see, from Willy the Third. 


IW 


force of the required expressions without | 
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Queen Anne was victorious by land and sea, 
And Georgey the First did with glory sway ; 
And as Georgey the Second has long been dead, 
Long life to the Georgey we have in his stead ! 


R. J. Lister. 


Prime MInNIsTerR (12 8. ix. 446; x. 117, 
155).—When I said that I could not find 
* any quotation of the two words [** pri.”’ and 
“ in ‘ N.E.D. ” T had overlooked the 
entry “‘ Prime Minister between primely”’ 
and ‘‘ primeness.”’ (I submit that this is 
not the proper place for two words uncon- 
nected by a hyphen, and that I was entitled 
to look for the phrase under “ prime” or 
“ minister ”’—in neither of which is it, in 
fact, to be found.) 

The new source cites Clarendon in 1647 
(a misprint for 1643) for “ his prime minis- 
ters”? of Ireland, and the Earl of Norwich 
in 1655 for “‘the Prince of Condé’s prime 
minister.” In neither case, therefore, is 
there a reference to the head of the English 
Cabinet or Government, and (if I was right 
at 12 8. ix. 446, and x. 155) Reresby still 
holds the field for this—which is our quest. 

Premier.—I believe Roger North first 
used this word in our sense, like Reresby, of 
the Duke of Buckingham and of the same 
year, 1667. Examen Pt. III., c. vi., $41, 
p. 453; and, again, of 1670, 7b., c. vii., § 15, 
p. 515—both written after 1706; 1667 is 
earlier than Evelyn’s 1686 cited by ‘ N.E.D.,’ 
but, no doubt, Evelyn wrote in 1686. 

H. C——wn. 


‘* PROBABILITY IS THE GUIDE OF LIFE ” 
(12 S. x. 329).—For Arcesilaus’s view see 
Sextus Empiricus, * Adv. Math.,’ vii. 158 :— 

"ANN eet peta TovTO Kal Tepi THS Tod Biov 
SteEaywyns ov xwpis Kpitnpiov 
arodidocba, ap ob Kat evSatmovia, TO 
tov Biov TéAos, NpTNRENY ExEL THY TiaTLY, Pnol 6 
OTL 6 TaVT@Y KaVONLEL TAS 
aipeoers kai puyas Kat Kowas Tas mpages TO 
TOUTO TE TO KpLTNpLOV 

Carneades’s attitude on the same question 
is given in section 166:— 

Kai Te KpiTHpLlov mpds TE 
thy Tov Biov dieEaywyny kal mpos THY THs EvSatpovias 
mepixtnaw, Suvaper Kat Ka? 
mept tovtov Suatdtrec Oa, mpoodapBavwv TE 
avraciav Kal thy dua Kai amepi- 
oractov kat SueEwdevpevny. 

It is hardly possible to indicate the exact 


giving these passages at length. The text | 


is that of H. Mutschmann in the Teubner 
series. The quotations on these points in 
the latest edition of the English translation 
of Zeller’s *‘ Stoics, Epicureans and Scepties ’ 
contain more than one misprint. 


Is the English phrase to be found earlier 
than in the third paragraph of the Introduc- 
tion to Bishop Butler’s ‘ Analogy,’ which 
begins ‘‘ Probable Evidence, in its very 
nature, affords but an imperfect kind of 
Information,” and ends with the sentence, 
** But to Us, Probability is the very Guide 
of Life ? Epwarp BENSLY. 

Much Hadham, Herts. 


Is there any earlier English version of 
this aphorism than Bishop Butler’s in the 
‘ Analogy,’ ‘‘'To us probability is the very 
guide of life.” LABOR IPSE VOLUPTAS. 


GENERAL NICHOLSON (12 8S, x. 109, 158, 
173, 290, 337).—The following facts may 
interest Mr. L. Extor and others. By the 
kindness of Miss Bellett—surviving daughter 
of the Rev. George Bellett, who baptized the 
General—I am enabled to present a photo- 
graph of John Nicholson to the Royal Irish 
Academy, where it will be carefully preserved 
and valued. A manuscript note inside the 
covering case reads :— 

General Nicholson, who was killed in Delhi 
during the siege in 1857. This photograph was 
taken in the year 1851, when he was 29 years of 
age, and just before his return to India from 
England, where he had been for some short time 
on furlough. It was given to me by his sister, 
Mrs. Maxwell of East Roding, near Dunmow, in the 
county of Essex, in remembrance of the father of 
the General, who was one of my earliest and 
dearest friends. 

Miss Bellett, in an explanatory letter 
to me, says :— 

This MS. was written by my Uncle John, I do 
not know in what year, but he died in 1864. 

John was the eldest of three brothers, the 
other two being the Rev. George and the 
Rev. Thomas Bellett. Of the faded gold 
stamp on the outside of the case I succeeded 
in deciphering three words—Kilburn and 
Regent Street; and, with this clue, I found 
in the London Directory for 1851 the name 
“W. E. Kilburn, photographer by appoint- 
ment to Her Majesty the Queen and the 
Prince Consort.” 

The pedigree of Jaffray, mentioned by 
another correspondent, and connected with 
the Nicholsons, I have not investigated. 

J. F. FULLER. 


Dublin. 
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SWEENEY Topp (12S. x. 330).—Mr. Frank 
JAy may be quite certain that the ‘‘ Sweeney 
Todd” traditions of the wine-cellar in 
Johnson’s Court are bogus, for the very 
good reason that there never was such a 
person as “Sweeney Todd, the demon 
barber of Fleet Street.”” Mr. H. C. Porter 
completely exploded this popular and wide- 
spread myth in the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ 
in 1902 (9 S. ix. 345). Briefly, there was 
a gruesome crime of this sort of which a 
barber and a piemaker were convicted in 
Paris in 1800. It is described in detail in 
Fouché’s ‘ Archives of the Police.’ Twenty- 
four years afterwards an account of it 
appeared in a monthly magazine, The Tell 
Tale, published in London. In 1840 there 
appeared in London in parts a sensational 
story entitled ‘Sweeney Todd, the Demon 
Barber of Fleet Street, and the String of 
Pearls.’ It was issued by the late Mr. 
Edward Lloyd, the founder of The Daily 
Chronicle, and its author was Thomas 
Prest, referred to by Mr. Jay in his reply 
on Early Victorian Literature (ante, p. 332). 
Prest took the Paris narrative, changed 
the locality to London, placed the barber’s 
shop at No. 186, Fleet Street, next door to 
St. Dunstan’s Church (pulled down in May, 
1913), and the pie-shop in Bell Yard. The 
story had an enormous circulation and has 
been re-issued time after time. Several 
melodramas have been written on the theme, 
one being produced at the Britannia in 
Hoxton in 1842, and another at the Old 
Vic. The result has been a very wide- 
spread belief in the popular mind that 
Sweeney Todd was a real person, and this 
was revived 30 years ago by the discovery 
of a quantity of old bones in the basement 
of No. 186, Fleet Street. The explanation 
of that phenomenon was simple; the old 
vaults of St. Dunstan’s Church stretched 
up to the house and had been broken into 
by the excavators, but it certainly revived 
the old myth. There never was any Fleet 
Street “demon barber’? named Sweeney 
Todd, and even in fiction his name was 
never associated with the wine-shop in 
Johnson’s Court, which, to the best of my 
belief, was not opened as a wine-shop until 
three or four years ago. The chair and all 
the rest of it are merely ‘“‘ picturesque 
details.” As for the steps said to have led 
to the old Fleet River, I believe they are 
equally bogus. It would have necessitated 
the construction of a tunnel under a district 
pretty thickly built upon, and there is 


nothing about the house in Johnson’s Court 
to suggest a reason for its being undertaken, 
R. 8S. PENGELLY. 


SPRUSEN’S IsLAND (12 S. x. 288, 336).— 
In Maitland’s 1739 edition, Sprusen’s Island 
or Sprucer’s Island had become corrupted 
to Pruson’s Island, and the same spelling 
appears in Dodsley’s list of streets published 
in 1762. In Elme’s ‘ Topographical Dic- 
tionary ’ (1831) it is given thus, ‘‘ Prussian 
(a corruption of Pruson’s) Island, Wapping 
Street.” In the ‘ List of Streets and Places 
in the Administrative County of London,’ 
issued by the L.C.C. in 1912, it is stated that 
Prusom’s Island was renamed, in July, 1898, 
Hilliard’s Court, and this thoroughfare still 
exists. It is reached by Clegg Street, a 
turning out of Prusom Street, which thus 
preserves the remains of the old name. 
Prusom Street runs from the lower end of 
Old Gravel Lane to the end of New Gravel 
Lane, in the district between the London 
Docks and High Street, Wapping. On one 
side of it a considerable area is occupied 
by the St. George’s Workhouse. In maps 
of London dated 1822, 1835, 1837 and 
1847 I have found the present Prusom 
Street called King Street. 

R. 8. PENGELLY. 


12, Poynder’s Road, Clapham Park. 


A Rosin Hoop WinpD ” (78. xi. 248).— 
Thirty-one years ago Mr. HerBpert Harpy 
of Dewsbury sought information as to the 
origin of the above expression in connexion 
with a wind that caused the thawing of snow 
and ice. In the Notes and Queries column 
of The Manchester City News the subject 
has been lately referred to. Several corre- 
spondents vouch for the use of the phrase 
during the last seventy years, and even 
down to the present day, always coupled 
with the explanation that Robin Hood 
could face any wind but a “‘ thaw wind.” 

One correspondent of The Manchester 
City News suggests that the expression 
belongs originally to the neighbourhood of 
Rochdale, and refers to the bitter north and 
east winds that come from the direction of 
Blackstone Edge, a predominant feature of 
which hill is Robin Hood’s Bed. The thawing 
winds from the south and west are not 
referred to as “‘ Robin Hood winds.” 

T am inclined to think that the expression 
is based on a widely spread tradition. In 
the ‘ Life and. Ballads of Robin Hood,’ one 
of the volumes of the ‘ Cottager’s Library,’ 
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issued sixty or seventy years ago by Nichol- 
son and Sons of Wakefield, the second 
chapter begins with these words :— 

Every one, at least every Yorkshireman, is 
familiar with the observation that Robin Hood 
could brave all weathers but a thaw wind. 

ARTHUR BOWES. 

Newton-le-Willows, Lancs. 


Pret YATES (12 8. x. 310).—The families 
of Peel and Yates were intimately connected 
with one another in the eighteenth century. 
Robert Peel,- one of the founders of the 
calico-printing trade in Lancashire, entered 
into partnership, about 1760, with William 
Yates. His son, the first Sir Robert Peel, 
married William Yates’s daughter Ellen in 
1783, and their son, the second Sir Robert 
Peel,- was the famous statesman. In the 
younger branch of their family the name 
Yates occurs several times as a second 
Christian name. Further particulars of both 
families and of the connexion between them 
will be found in Abram’s ‘ History of Black- 
burn.’ H. J. B. CLements. 


Cap oF MAINTENANCE (12 S. x. 151, 195, 
231, 258, 275).—Since sending the illustra- 
tion of the cap of maintenance in the St. 
William window,, York Minster (anie, p. 275), 
my father, Mr. J. W. Knowles, has called 
my attention to the following passage in the 
late Sir W. St. John Hope’s * Heraldry for 
Craftsmen,’ p. 154 :— 

The cap of estate first appears, surmounted by 
his leopard crest, on the head of King Edward III. 
in the great seal made for him in February, 1339- 
40, on his assumption of the title of King of France. 
Whether the cap has any connexion with the as- 
sumption of the King’s new title it is difficult to 


say, but its more common name of ‘ cap of main- 


Niacrer Minstretsy (12 8. x. 169, 217).— 
According to R. P. Nevin in The Atlantic 
Monthly Magazine (Boston, Mass., U.S.A.) 
for November, 1867, Stephen Collins Foster 
(born Lawrenceville, Pittsburg, 1826; died 
New York City, 1864), wrote the words and 
music of ‘ Camptown Races’ in 1850, 
producing the words and music of ‘My 
Old Kentucky Home’ in the same year. 

‘Camptown Races’ was preceded by 
‘The Louisiana Belle’ (1845 or 1846), 
‘Uncle Ned’ and ‘Oh, Susanna’ (1847), 
‘Old Folks at Home,’ alias ‘Suwanee 
River’ (1851), ‘Hard Times’ (1854), &c., 
for all of which Foster wrote not only 
the music but the words. 

These songs were associated with the 
birth of negro minstrelsy, begun in the 
autumn of 1830 by W. D. Rice in the old 
Pittsburg Theatre (on Fifth Street), when 
Rice dressed himself in the clothes of 
a negro named Cuff, and sang, danced and 
played, on the fiddle, a tune called ‘ Jump 
Jim Crow,’ learned by him from a negro 
stage-driver in Cincinnati in 1830. The 
first edition of this ancestral minstrel song, 
‘Jump Jim Crow,’ was published by 
W. C. Peters, of Market Street, Pittsburg, 
about 1831 or 1832, with a lithographic 
title page, the first of its kind ever executed 
in Pittsburg. 

The words of ‘Camptown Races’ were 
published by O. Ditson of Boston, U.S.A., 
in ‘ Minstrel Songs Old and New’ (1882). 


H. C. Mercer. 


Spry Faminy (12 S. x. 309).—Sprai is a 
very unlikely origin for the name Spry. 
manors were sometimes mortgaged. More- 


ould acute, meaning. thre are other 
to the ‘“ Little Device” for the coronation | Mr. Hautenville Cope, who has studied 


of Henry VII. there were to ride before the King | the descents of Bramshill in Hants, finds 
in the procession “ ij Squiers for the Kinges bodie no confirmation for this statement, and 


bearing in baudrick wise twoo mantells furred wt 
Ermyns wearing twoo hattes of Estate of Crymsen 
clothe of golde beked on, beks turnyd upp be- 
hinde, and furred also wt Ermyns.” 

The above description tallies exactly with 
the representation of the cap in the window. 


A. KNOWLES. 


Lance CaLkin (12 x. 290).—This 
artist is still alive, and his nationality is 
British. ‘The Sinking of the Birkenhead ’ 
was painted by him for The Graphic, and 
was reproduced in colour in that paper in 
1899, the same year that it was painted. 


thinks that, as so often happens, the manor 
|has been confused with some other place. 
‘It belonged to the De Ports at the period 
‘mentioned. The statement is in the ‘ Vic- 
| toria County History ’.and was queried by 
| Mr. Cope at the time it was published. 


CLARIORES E TENEBRIS. 


Minpurn (12 8S. x. 189).—The 
‘ Biographical Dictionary of Living Authors ’ 
(1816) describes him as ‘“‘ of the East India 
Company’s service.” Lowndes notices a 
second edition of ‘Oriental Commerce’ 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


(1824). W. B. H. 
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Rotes on Books. 


The Cambridge Medieval History. Vol. III.: 
Germany and the Western Empire. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. £2 10s. net.) 

THIs volume takes the history of medieval 
Europe from the death of Charlemagne to the end 
of the eleventh century. It thus represents one 
of the more formidable passages of the whole 
enterprise. On the one hand, a few well-defined 
ideas concerning religion, government, and the 
nature of society gather force as the generations 
advance, and are seen everywhere with pro- 
gressive dominance moulding the minds and 
impressing the customs of the population. On 
the other hand, the external history of these 
centuries presents a scene of such apparently 
meaningless and fruitless change, of such unending 
confusion and pitiless strife, that memory boggles 
at the multitude of necessary details, and the 
imagination, besides being revolted by so much 
violence, can only with great difficulty relate the 
wild story to its inner principles. Such conditions 
make the requisite selection from the mass of 
material, and then the handling of the selected 
facts in narrative, doubly laborious. We should 
say that, on the whole, the contributors to this 
volume—so far as their work in it is concerned— 
are more highly to be esteemed for their unques- 
tionable competence as historians than for their 
success in setting out their material to advantage. 
There is too little relief, whether in the mere 
verbal style of many of the articles, or in the 
presentation of facts and characters. The great 
men of these days are seen embedded in detail, 
like a portrait by Guevara of a person closely 
surrounded by his possessions. In both cases it 
is not to be denied that actual life so presents 
people to us—but, when the object of fixing atten- 
tion upon a man is to make some real acquaintance 
with him, a measure of isolating convention 
becomes almost indispensable. It may, of 
course, be argued that character studies should be 
pursued elsewhere, the purpose of this history 
being mainly the great course of events; but in 
the first place, where general European history is 
concerned, there is not really much English work 
to which a student can be sent for the purpose, 
and, secondly, some revision of old estimates has 
taken place which it would have been instructive 
to have discussed. Brilliant as many of these 
pages are, they would have gained something if, 
in their composition, the artist had borne a more 
frequent part with the scholar. A word must be 
said in appreciation of the Introduction, which 
brings out principles and lines of development, 
and sets up requisite generalizations which the 
chapters themselves omit. 

For the history of the Western Carlovingian 
kingdoms and the beginnings of the kingdom of 
France, recourse has been had to foreign his- 
torians—to Prof. René Poupardin of Paris for 
the earlier, and to Prof. Louis Halphen of Bor- 
deaux for the later period and for the story of the 
kingdom of Bordeaux. Mr. Previté-Orton takes 
Italy, and Mr. Austin Lane Poole Germany to the 
death of Otto III. and the reign of Conrad II., 
Henry II. falling to Mr. Holthouse. Miss Ryley 
provides the chapter on Henry III. Professor 
Mawer gives the account of the Vikings, and 


Mr. W. J. Corbett provides the two chapters on 
English history. Dr. Rafael Altamira of Madrid is 
responsible for the history of Muslim Spain. The 
remaining chapters will probably be of greater 
interest to general readers than the historical 
narratives enumerated thus far—they are Pro- 
fessor Halphen’s study of developments in the 
Church from Charlemagne to Sylvester II.: Sir 
Paul Vinogradoff’s Feudalism ; the two delightful 
chapters on the learning and literature of the 
period by Dr. M. R. James, and Professor 
Lethaby’s able and scholarly interpretation of 
the Byzantine and Romanesque arts. 


THE Publisher particularly requires a copy of 
the Index to ‘N. & Q.,’ 11 S. i. Would any 
subscriber having a spare copy kindly communi- 
cate ? 


CORRIGENDA. 


Sm J. LanGpon Bonytuon.—In our number 
for Jan. 21 of the present year occurs a mention 
of our valued correspondent Sir J. Langdon 
Bonython as “the late.” We are rejoiced to 
receive protest and correction as to these two 
words. Sir Langdon is by no means “the late,” 
but still among us, and engaged in the many 
activities by which his friends and his fellow- 
countrymen so well know him. — Indeed, it may 
be his very public spirit which has brought this 
upon him; for it has been suggested to us that 
the correspondent who too hastily promoted 
him perhaps took his recent munificent gift of 
£40,000 to Adelaide University to be a bequest. 
We would beg Sir Langdon Bonython—and, even 
more, his friends—to accept our apologies. 


THe “ HAND AND (ante, p. 293).—MR: 
E. E. NEWTON will see, if he refers to my articles 
on the pseudonym “ Jacob Larwood ”’ (12 S. vii. 
441; viii. 508), that ‘“‘ Larwood’s ” real name was 
Herman Diederik Joan van Schevichaven. Jaco- 
bus Larwood van Schevichaven was the name 
of a seventeenth-century ancestor (voorzaat). 
xford. LAWRENCE F. POWELL. 


PNotices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’ ’’—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Pub- 
lisher ’?—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4; corrected proofs to The Editor, 
°N. & Q.,’ Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 


ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
|are requested to give within parentheses— 
immediately after the exact heading—the numbers 
of the series, volume, and at which the con- 
tribution in question is to be found. 
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Notes and Queries. 
BINDING ARRANGEMENTS. 


The Publisher will undertake the binding of subscribers’ 
parts into volumes at the following charges, which are inclu- 
sive of case, binding, and return carriage :— 


Vol. mx., SERIES 12. ww 4/6 each 
FoRMER VOLUMES (any series) .. .. 6/O each 


Parts for binding should be sent carriage paid to The 
Publisher, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES,’ Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4, and marked “ Binding Order.’’ The neces- 
sary remittance should be forwarded at the same time under 
separate cover. 


Notes and Queries. 


Publisher’s CLOTH BINDING Cases, in colours according to 
Series, are available for all volumes of ‘NOTES AND 
QUERIES’ and may be ordered through booksellers at the 
prices as below :— 

SERIES 1 to 11: 


SERIES 12: 
Vols. I. tO 1X, oe each 


In the event of difficulty, cases may be ordered direct 
from the Publisher, ‘ NOTES AND QUERIES,’ Printing House 
Square, London, E.C.4, at the published prices, plus 3d. each 
postage. 


NOTES & QUERIES. 


The INDEX for Vol. IX. (July to December, 
1921), Series 12, is now ready and may be obtained 
by order from all booksellers or direct from The 
Publisher, ‘Notes & Queries,’ Printing House 
Square, London, E.C.4. 


Price 1s. 6d.; post free 1s. 7d. 


NOTES & QUERIES. 


PUBLISHER’S BINDING CASES 


are NOW READY for Vol. IX., Series 12, Jul 
to December, 1921, and may be “ordered auaah 
any bookseller at 2s. net, or post free from The 
Publisher, ‘Notes & Queries,’ Printing House 
Square, London, E.C.4, at 2s. 3d. 


Hotes and Queries. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE: £1 10s. 4d. per annum, T 


post free, inland or abroad. 
Subscriptions, which are payable in advance, should be 
addressed to— 
The Publisher, ‘Nores AND QUERIES,’ Printing House 
Square, London, E.C.4. 
Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to “ The 
Times,” and crossed ‘‘ Coutts & Co.” 


Now Ready. 


A Book of Fundamental Importance to 
Librarians and Historians. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 


EARLY ENGLISH TRACTS, 


PAMPHLETS AND PRINTED SHEETS, 


By J. HARVEY BLOOM, M.A. (Canras.) 
Author of “ English Seals,’ etc., etc. 


VOL. I. 1473—1650. 


You oni O Books, are liberal and independent. You 
give to all who ask, and ——_ all who serve you 
assiduously.—RICHARD DE BURY 


Limited Edition. Type Distributed. 


£3 3 0 net. 


LONDON 
WALLACE GANDY, 77-78, Red Lion St.,W.C.1. 


BOOKS at Bargain Prices 


May Catalogue now ready. 
Send for a copy of catalogue,and ask for your 
name and address to be registered for future issues. 
All books are in new condition. No second-hand 
Books sold. 
Wm. GLAISHER, Ltd., Booksellers, 
265, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 


HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 
The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., + and Printers, 
ST. GEORGE’S ‘ROAD, SOUTHWARK, 8.E.1 
Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Ninepence each. 8s. per dozen, ruled or plain ; postage 
extra, 1s. 3d. Pocket size, 58s. per dozen, ruled "or plain ; 


postage 1s. 
STICKPHAST is a clean white Paste and not & messy liquid, 


OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS for SALE. Early 
printed Works. Standard Authors, First Editions, &e. 

a free. Books and autographs wanted for cash. Lists 
free.—Reginald Atkinson, 188, Pi m-rye, London, 8,E.22. 


HE HOMELAND BOOKSHOP, 
Lane, Covent Garden, London. W.c ay 

rare set of Homeland Handbooks, cloth.” 

volumes survey of West and Sout 

me feng tions with few exceptions 1897 to 1922, 


decorative, symbolic & heraldic. 
Cricins! designs. Write for particulars to Osbornes 
st-Engravers, 27, Eastcastle Street. London, W.1 
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The Completion 
of a Great Work 


Che Times 
Illustrated History and 
Encyclopzedia of the War 


is now complete. The Index (Vol. XXII.) is 
now on sale, and may be obtained by subscribers 
in the same styles of binding, and at the same 
prices as the other volumes. 


The twenty-two bound volumes of The Times History 
form a complete and standard war library that should be 
in every home, for the benefit of the present and future 
generations. The complete work may be obtained, care- 
fully packed and carriage paid, from The Publisher, Printing 
House Square, London, E.C.4, at the following prices :— 


Red Cloth... £16 10 0 
Half Leather, royal, Purple or red .. 19 5 0 
Full Leather 22 00 
Persian Leather 2517 0O 


Send a remittance to-day, and add this 
magnificent work to your shelves. 


Printed and Published by THE TIMES PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Printing House Square, London, E.C.4.—May 13, 1922. 
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